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J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place.) 


NEW YORK, JUNE 7, 1871. 


($3.00 Yearty, In Copies, 8 Crs. 


{Entered according toAct of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. FoRD & Co.) 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 


CONTENTS. 


POETRY: | 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


THE HOUSEHOLD: 


Hope for the Hopeless..... 355 The Field of Christian Ser- A Few Hints on Carving . 362 
355 The Veto Governor....... 260 The Back 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: Devotion and Theology... 360 Bobbing for Eels..........- 363 
Seed after its own Kind... 355 Sweet of Fr — 360 A Wedding Among the 
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Occasional Notes.......... 36. 
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PUBLIC OPINION... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Kvery Horse-Owner’s Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
9s huving an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New volume of “The Annals of a Quict. 
Neighborhood Series.”’ 


Shoemaker’s Village. 
By HENRY HOLBEACH, 
Author of * Lilliput Levce.”’ 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price $1.75. 


** We approach the close of our pleasanttask. We 
approach with regret the last pages of a delightful 
book. We have said enough to show that there is 
still hope for the regeneration of a pure and lofty 
—though not necessarily prudish—literature. An 
affected, egotistical, and sensational line of novel- 
sts have done their utmost to ruin the great realm 
of Fiction,—let us hope that a wide circulation of 
such works as this will counteract their evil influ- 
ence. For what he has done in this 
work, the author of ‘ Shoemaker’s Village’ deserves 
the thanks of all interested in the growth of a 
nobler and purer literature.”—Evtract srom THE 
IRVING JOURNAL, a privately published literary pa- 
per, the organ of an influential Literary Society. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


. No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.”’ 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 


A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
is a gem. It is and strongly 
why Every Sabbath School worker will be 
pleased with this book. Price $3per doz. A single 
specimen copy mailed for 25 cents by 

JUHA CHURCH & Cincinnati. 


FARMING for PROFIT 


Anew Illustrated Hand-book for Farmers, young 
and old. By E. WARING, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 
This is pre-eminently the King of Agricultural 
Books. Sor proof of this send for particulars and 
testimonials from Practical Farmers and ricul- 
tural Journals. Itis full and complete in every de- 
partment pertaining to Farm O rations. AGENTS 
WANTED everywhere. E. B. TREAT & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


AD FIDEM: 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of **Ecce Colum” and Pater Mundi.” 

Fr the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Co- 
lum’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
of the day. 
irom the Princeton Review: *‘A writer of the 
first mark in highest realms of 

AD F 


IDEM. 0. - - 
PATER MUNDI. i2mo., - - - 1.50. 
ECCE i2mo., - - 

aeeher book sent free of postage on receipt of 


ce by 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 

A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estiniates for Libraries given and Caia- 
logues supplied! 

HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols., 


and the New Prize Series, 10 vols., now ready, 
embrace some of the best 8. 8. books ever offered to 


the ‘OTHROP & CO., Pyplighe Bogton. 


b 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO. 
(Late Ticknor & Fields, scocD Osgood & Co.), 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 

Catalogue sent to any address. 


The People’s Vade Mecwm. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on 
Wood. By Wm. G. Webster and 
Wm. A. Wheeler. 


This volume embraces a careful selection of nrore 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
language. ‘The introduction contains, besides the 
Pictorial Il!ustrations, Tables of Money, Weight 
and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Pro- 
verbs, &e., Prom the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
&c.. &c.; making altogether the most complete and 
useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and bound in three differ- 
ent styles. Cloth, 75 cts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, 
gilt edges, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Long-Anticipated Volume 


OF 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 
THE COSPEL OF JOHN. 


Translated and Eaited by Rev. PHILLIP SCHAFFP, 
D.D.; assisted by E. R. CRAVEN, D.D., and 
the late E. D. YOUMANsS, D.D. 


One vol., 8vo, 654 pages. ‘Cloth, $5. 


This volume will universally be regarded as the 
Commentary of Commentaries upon the ‘ Gospel 
of Gospels.” It gathers up the results of the latest 
research, and is, besides, enriched with the fruits 
of the original labors of some of the first living 
Biblical scholars. Completing the Gospels, it 
worthily finishes an important section of what is 
universally regarded as the most important Biblical 
enterprise of the age. 

A NEW BOOK, BY PRHSIDENT WOOLSEY, OF 
YALE COLLEGE. 


The Religion of the Present and Future. 


By President T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 
One vol., crown 8vo. Cloth, $2. 


The thousands of graduates of Yale College, as 
well as the very large number who are only in a 
general way f:miliar with the deserved reputation 
Of President Woolsey, will welcome this volume, 
which is a selection from the discourses which 
President Woolsey has delivered in Yale College 
Chapel during the last twenty-five years. Forthe 
direct application of truth, severe logical] simplicity, 
that eloquence which springs from unaffected ear- 
nestness and single-hearted sincerity of desire to 
convince the ‘understanding, and persuade the 
hearts of those to whom they were addressed, these 
sermons are pre-eminent. 


Just Published. 


T. SHEDD, D.D. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 50. 


PROF. PORTER’S BOOKS AND READING. A 
- new and Revised Edition. 1vol., oO. ‘ 


FROUDE’S CALVINISM. vol.,8vo,cloth. 75 cts. 


The ‘above works sent to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHAS, SCRIBNER & CO.,, 
No, 654 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 


Send for Catalogues. 


SERMONS TO THE NATURAL i a’ Ww. G. 


‘JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CHARMING NEW STORY. 
WHY DID HE NOT DIE? 


After the German of VOLCKHAUSEN. By Mrs. A. 
L. WISTER, Translator of ** Only a Girl,’ ** Gold 
Elsie.’”’ etc. lzmo. ne cloth. $1.75. 

This fascinating story is fully equal in dramatic 
force and charm of style to any of the spirited 
translations hitherto presented to the public by 
the accomplished and {graceful author of the pres- 
ent rendition. 


Mrs. A. L. WISTAR’S TRANSLATIONS. 


The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. From the Ger- 
man of E. Marlitt. Ninth Edition. l6émo. Cloth. 


Gold Elsie. From vhe German of E. Marlitt. 
Eighth Edition. Cloth. $1.75. 


Countess Gsiela. From the German of E. Mar- 
litt. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Only a Girl. From the German of W. von Hil- 
lern. Sixth Edition. W2mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Euchanting and Enchanted. From the German 
of Hackliinder. Lllustrated. 1l6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of the price by 


J.B, LIPPINOOTT & 0O., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


TO BOOK BUYERS, 


‘ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 
CO., 770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., 
New York, in addition to their own 
publications have for sale a very large 
variety of Books in the departments of 
Theological, Standard, Keligious, 
and Juvenile Literature ; embracing 
selections from the catalogues of pri vate 
publishers and the Religious Socicties, 
English and American. 

Orders by mail, for any Book pub- 
lished in this Country or in En- 
gland, will have prompt attention. 
Books sent by mail, prepaid, on the re- 
ceipt of the published price. Catalogues 
of other publications sent free on applica- 
tion. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally. 
in two late sermons by ’ 


HenrY Warp BEECHER, 


There scems to be much newspaper discussion of 


his views without knowledge of what those views |- 


are. The two sermons are called respectively, 
“THE AGES TO COME” 
“THE TWO REVELATIONS,” 


and are publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 


ce Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on receipt. 
of Ten Cents, by 


J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


HINTS FOR LIVINC. 


By Rev. O. A. KINGSBURY. 


A new work for young men and young women 
whose solid common sense, plain practical coun- 
sels, and wholesome religious teaching should gain 
for it a cordial welcome. 


A very elegant volume. Price $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers and sent by mail pre- 
paid. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
Dover, N. H.—G. Tt. DAY & CO. 


ARALYSIS AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF 


and 


THE NERVES, by Geo. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 
shows how to cure their diseases WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. Price 


-QU. 
8. ii! WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


‘‘AN OLD FASHIONED BOY.” 
The Third Edition in press. Have you read it? 
Sold everywhere. Price $1.50. 
WILLIAM B. EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
740 Sansdon S8t., Philadelphia. 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
(Successors to LEYPOLDT & ous). 
25 Bond 8t.,. New York. 


END 35 cents for a specimen copy of J. P. WEB- 
STHER’S excellent Sabbath-&chool Music Book, 


THE SICNET RINC, 


Containing the “Sweet By-and-By,” and other 
beautiful gems. - 


LYON & HEALY, Pubjishers, 
CHICAGO. 


$1 5() THE NURSERY, ‘A MONTHLY 
e e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
n ere Jou sawthis adve men 
Address the Publisher: 

36 Bromfield Street Boston. 


JOHN L. SHOREY,. 


| 4 The Wife of a Vain Man. 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The popular novels of the great Swedish authoress, 
MADAME § 


E SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. 8- 
lated by MISS SELMA BORG and MI8s MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 


1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

%. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

(In Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 
ple. (In Press.) 

6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 

7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. d 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
ARE EXHIBITING 
a and extensive magnificent assortment of 


Ready-Made Dresses, 


In SILK, POPLIN, LINZN, LAWN, ORGANDIE, 
JACONET, &c., Embroidered and Braided. 


SACQUES, JACKETS, CASHMERE POLO- 
NAISES, &c., 


equal, if not superior in taste, style, and manufac- 
ture to the very best Paris made, 


Ladies’ and Children’s Leghorn Flats, 


OHIP, DUNSTABLE, AND PEARL 
STRAW HATS, 


Trimmed and Untrimmed. 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, every variety of 
Millinery Articles 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 


At FREDERICK LOESER’S, 
291 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


We are now Offering 
BEAUTIFUL SASHES, 


BROKEN BLOCKS 
SOLID BLOCKS, and 
RICH TARTANS, 
At 75c., 88c., 98c., and $1.23 per yard. 
These are. all pure silk, and are lower in price 
than same qualities have ever been sold before. 
EXQUISITE REAL ROMAN RIBBONS, 
In entirely new combinations of our design, from 
one to nine inches. 
RICH BLACK SASHES FOR SUMMER SUITS 
at Sic. per yard. 
Also, RIBBON to match for POMPADOUR BOWS 
tor overskirt, at 57c. per yard. 


WeE OFFER 
GREAT BARGAINS IN REAL LACES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GUIPURE LACES, 
THREAD LACES 
APPLIQUE LACES, 
POINT GAZE LACES. 


ALSO, 
VHE NEW CHANTILLY LACES, 


We have by far the Largest Stock of LACE 
GOODS in Brooklyn, ana solicit a comparison of 
our prices with those of other houses. 


LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 49c., WORTH 85c. 
LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 49c., WORTH 865c, 
LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 49c., WORTH 85c. 
LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 49c., WORTH 85c. 


FASHIONS!!! 


LEADING STYLES THIS SUMMER. 


Mrs. A. Burdette Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Rroadway. New Vork. 

Berkn Overskirt, Brussels Polonaise, Half-fittin 
Basque, Prussidn Kaglen, Primier Waist, THES 
AKE TILE DEVIDED CHOICE. Graceful, elegant. 
Made in any goods. Price, each pattern 50 cents, 


mailed. 
UR NEW SYSTEM. 

Crand Achievement of the Age!!! 
WITH KEKACH PATTERN we give a CLOTH 
MODEL (made up) which KXACTLY represents 
the FINISHED GARME to 

the FORM and WARRANT them PERFECT! 


OR One Dollar—aA pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size—two buttons - extra. 
vor. Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 
ollar. 
For, One Dollar—tThe latest style Ladies’ Lace 


or One Dollar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
or One Dollar—The Ladies’ Niisson silk Tie 
will be sent by mail. 
JAMES E. MCNALLY & CO., 
Importers, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. 
Merchants also supplied. 


R. BH. MACY. 
A fine assortment of 
RIBBONS AND VELVETS, 
L LACE GOODS 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBRQID 
VBROIDERED LINEN HANDKERCH 
ERY AND SMALL WARES. 
HOUSE KEEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 


At Popular Prices. 
Mth street and 6th avenue, 


on 
clu when artificia ode 
UINLAN City Dental ton 


& B 8 
t., opposite City Hall, 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
No. 637 Broadway, 


OFFER TO THEIR PATRONS 


UNDER-WEAR, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 


NECK WEAR. 


AND 


Elegant Novelties, 


| FOR THE 
PRESENT SEASON, 
AT 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Ww. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 BOWERY, 
Is NOW OFFERING 
At Creatly Reduced Prices, 

A LARGE STOCK OF 

Biack and Colored Silks, 

Japanese Silks, | 

Black Iron Grenadines, 

Silk Chain Serges and Epinglines, 

French Printed Jaconets, 

French Printed -Organdies, 

Fancy Summer Dress Goods, 

Alpacas, Bombazines, Crapes, 

Lace Points, and Sacques, 


LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 
In Silks, Grenadines, Foplins, Organdies, Lawns, 
and Linens. 


ALSO, 
Anextensive assortment of LADIES’, GENT’S, and 
CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, HOSIERY, 
and GLOVES. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery, near Houston streo’, 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


1.15 per Ya 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, 


Wiltons 
Velvets, 


Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Al Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CABLE & CO.. 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. J. 


ROYS, 
the BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER, 


823 Broadway, 
Solicits a fair share of patronage in his line. 
NEW BOOKS AND MACAZINES 


for saje at the earliest moments. 


Also sent (postage free) to any part of the United 
States on receipt of the publishers’ price by the 
single copy. 

Subscriptions for periodicals received and proper- 
ly attended to,at publishers’ or importers’ prices. 

fresh supply of imported stationery just received. 
Please call and examine. Oyen from seven A.M. 
till nine P.M. GEORGE B. ROYs, 

828 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


EO. E. & CO., Booksellers, Cincin- 
G nati, furnish books of all kind: as pub- 
lisher’s s. ** Pure de 


Wale thes 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No. 23. 


INSURANCE. 
TRAVELERS 


To the Mountains, 
To the Country, 
To the Seaside, 
By Railroad or Steamboat, 
By Stage Coach or Car- 
riage, 
On Horseback or on Foot, 
On Business or Pleasure, 


—Before you go, obtain « vearly policy to cover 
tbe risk of accident, in the 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Ilartrorp, CONNECTICUT. 


Ct] The TRAVELERS has paid over Fourteen 
Thousand claims for death or injury by accident. 


New York Office, . . . 207 Broadway. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
NeW YORK, January 26, 1871. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst December 1871: 

Premiums received on Murine Risks, 

remiums on Policies not marked 6 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... #7, 426, 418 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- : 
uary, 1870, to dlst December, 1870...... .. $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253 500 39 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 063,268 263 57 


fhe Company the viz.: 
United States State of New 
City, Bank, and other .. 843,740 00 
secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377, 350 0 
Real 1 Estate and ‘Bosds and 217 "BOO ou 
Interest, and sundry notes -_, claim 
due the Com pany, estimated 339.352 08 
Premium Notes and Bills Secsivanic.. - 2,089, 915 9 
Cash in Bank,. ee tee 6,125 45 


Total Amount Of ASSCtS.... $14,183,983 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits: will be paid to the holders thereof, 
ertheir legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 

ill be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
luterest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY K. BoGERT, 


JOHN D. JONES, 


CHARLES DENNIS PERKINS, 

W. H. H. JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 

id Cor JAMES LOW, . 

C, PICKERSGILL, C. A. HA 

LEWIS CURTJs, B. J. HOWLAND, 

Cc Es H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, RoBT. B. MINTURN, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 

ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

CALEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. 

OT Wu. H. W 

WILi1AM E. Doner, ROBERT L. STUART, 

RoBT. C, FERGUSSON, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
VID LANE, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


ANIEL &. MILLER, 
M,. STURGIS, HAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. Li. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICKH, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


ASH CAPITAL. e« 2,500,000 00 
lst Jan.. 1871, 4,578,008 02 


ABSTRACY OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STA 
ghowing the condition of the Com ‘ny on 
the ist day ot January, : 
ASSETS. 


Cash. Balance in Bank. 2174,478 
nds & Mortgages, first on ‘Real Eat., 1,887,615 
ks, pay able on demand, 249,300 


si 


market value) 
State and Municipal tocks and Bonds, 


Bank Stocks(marketvalne) . 183,425 

Interest due Ist January, 1871,. . . 48,256 

Balance in hands of Agends, 66,769 
Bills Rec.(for Premiums on Inland Risks,&c. )9,096 71 
Other Property, Misce]laneous Items. 82 676 56 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 427 25 

eal Estate, . 

Government Stamps on hand, 49 25 
Total .008 02 
ARLES J. MARTIN ident. 


CH 
J. WASHRTRN.S 


THE RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN 
OF THE 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Noa. 132 Broadway, New York, 


fall saeag itself to all careful and pru- 
ent business men. 


(Consult the eaete’ s Agents in regard to it, 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway,cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Tiiterest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. - 

Puys} Fwe per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Leyal Degositary fur Monzys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 


“COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALF, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


AT 
BAYONNE, FANWOOD 
POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ELIZABETH, DUNKELLEN 
ROSELLE SOMERVI LLE, 
WESTFIELD, CLINTON, 


LOTS and HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 
LAND by the acre. “Also, fine FARMS, improved. 
A tull description of property can be seen at this 
office. ‘This line of road offers poe inducements 
to persons desiring a Country Hom 
Apply at the Office the Com No. 119 
ty Ste A. 1). HOPE, General Agen 
Also, a e of HOUSES and at 
uous rk, N .. for SALE orto LED. 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World. 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
, CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands oftered by this (Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the round, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 
finest,and most inviting vulley for settlement in 
the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the 
culture of farms will insure here double the amount 


cro ape. 
CE OF LAND. to $8 per acre; credit 

years’ tim 

TERMS OF SA-LE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments, with annual interest. 

or further information, address 
ISAAC GUOGODNAOW, 
Land Commissioner, 


_ NEOSHO FAL LS, KANSAS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NORMAL 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Of six weeks (July 6th to Aug. 17th) at 


BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 
THEO. F. SEWARD and CHESTER G. ALLEN 
PRINCIPALS. 


rge James Webb, Teacher of the Voice: 
Will “7 Mason, ‘Neacher of the Piano Forte. 
Varren, Teacher of the Organ. 
ws Ss Mathews, Piano Forte and Org 
Special attention given of 


ers. For WARD. Orange, N. J. 


Worcester Free Institute. 


This institution offers theoretical and practical 
instruction in MECHANICS, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and DE- 
SIGNING. Every student devotes ten hours a 
a week and the month of July to practice in the 
line of his chosen profession. 

Address Cc. O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Apnual Commencement occurs this tear 


| 
on AY, June2sth. The next Term begins 


Examinations for ad- 


meritorious, indigent students. 
For further particulars 


BXIS CASWELL 
April 10, 1871. President. 


Divinity School, of Harvard University. 


The next Term will begin Sept. 2. No denomina- 
tional test is required of Professors or Students. 
Pecuniary aid is afforded to those who are needy 
anp deserving. Catalogues will be sent on applica- 
Soe to Prof. OLIVER wig RNS, D.D., or Prof. 
YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 


WHO KNOWS, says: 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“TI have never 


AN OLD AGENT 


sale that met a _ approval of the entire re 
ing comm ony as does HENRY WARD 
work for it sooner. Think it the 
canvassers ever of ered bua 
70, and superb steel engraving GI 
AWAY Agents muking money; subscription lists 
growing immensely. Address 


J. BR. FORD & co., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
COD IN HISTORY. 


COs OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
und startling theories. Treats es and 
recent events. Reviews INP TY re | the 
WAR IN FRANCK. Restores History from the 
terrible abuse into which it pond fallen. 
GOD,NOT CHANCE, controls the world ; t 
demption is the Golden Thread of History; that 
Providence is its ight; that God is in History, and 
all History has a unity ‘pecause God is in it. hese 
chem truths have been overlooked by nearly ail 
istorians. God — control in the affairs of na- 
tions and for Eas glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Addre 
GOODSPEED & C 
37 Park Y -, Or 148 Lake Bt., 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
EUROPE. 


It contains over 100 fine engravings of Battle 
Scenes and incidents in the War, and is the only 
AUTHENTIC pow OFFICIAL history of that great 
conflict. Agents are meeting with unprecedented 
success, selling from ‘0 to 40 copies per day, and 
it is published in both English and German. 

CAUTION,—Infertor histories are being cirou- 
lated. See that the book you buy contains 100 fine 
engravings and 740 pages. Send for circulars and 
see our terms, and a full description of the work. 
1ONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 

elphia 


AGENTS WANTED for the Best Selling 
4A. Books published. 
BLE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
75 Bleecker St., one door west of Broadway, 
New ork. 


82 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
ae ’Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cood Agents Wanted 


FOR 


The Guide-Board to Health. 


By Dr. W. W. HALL, 
Author of “ Journal of Health,” &c. &c. 

This is the MOST SALABLE book in the field. 

One agent has made $1,000.00 in 6 months 
with this book; another sold {7 copies the first 
two days; another sold {30 copies the first month. 

Send for circular and terms to 

H. N. MecKINNEY & CO.,, 
16 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


A New Engraving for Agents. 

CROSS ana CROWN is an Original picture 

of greatinterest. It 
is finely Ee raved on steel, and is now ready for 
agents. ndid received from Rev. 
Drs. , a all, ng, Cuyler, Palmer, &c. One 
good Male or eta e ‘gent Wanted in every town 
to take subscriptions. Exclusive right given. A 
fine companion picture to take with it. Libera) 
terms. eat, light, sample outtit only $2.50 to 98.50. 
circulars and full partioulars. stating the 


town you wish to canvass, to PERINE & MOORE, 
Publishers. 66 and 68 Reade street, New York. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


want agents to canvass tor our new | otghs- 
roving for $1.00 


sent with steel eng 
a year. —" family will want 


arttord, 


AGENTS WANTED 


D’Aubigne’s Great Work. Y OF TH 


Creat 
eformation. 


New edition, CTC in one volume, at popular 
prices. Buy it, read and lear:: what INFALLIBILITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. §#7" Unusual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced Agents 

LINT & CO 


ri 
No. 268. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$75 to $250 per month, ever cot 


T troduce the GENUINE IMPROVE N 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
® Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in mos superior 

manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 


t 
makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.’’ 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth, can- 


CS amount can be made. 


OMB 
, Boston, Mass. ; Pittsburgh Pa, ; St. Louis, 
Mo.. or Chicago, Ill. 


A& GENTS WANTED poe or Female) for the 


5 Ale ren y — 


Address 8 &CO., Ha Conn, 
Chicago, Il. 


ADUATE of Mde. KREIGE’S Normal 
KINDERGA AR TEN 
School desires an eng 


nt. 
Address Iss K. GRA 


AY, 
Chiistian Union Office. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
— in the State. $4 per week for board. fuel, 

at any time. ress, for Catalogue. 
mitted EK. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


LADY wishes to receive into her tamily and 
to educate six motherless woop.” 


aacrems Box 148, Hanover, N. H. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Boiling. 
WALLACE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 

FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, | 
No. 29 Cortlandt St., . - New York. 


.BA BCOCK EXTINGUISHER, 
Recommen 


its reco y 
12% Washington &t., Chicago. 


ACIC THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAQIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New Yerk,. 


Agents Waute for «Convent Life Un- 


emg by Edith O’Gor- 
man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures pe re thrilli 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Ha 


rtford, 
ACENTS! 


READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large commigesion, to sell, 
our new and wonderful inventions. ess 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


We will senda ye Pros us of our ew 
llustrated Fam , containin ~ | over 200 fine 
Scripture Iilustrations to any B Agent, free of 


cha d 
NaTIONaL P PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light ci: World. 


Anew Wee weet of No. 
value. For 

8. 7th St.. Philadelph! hia Custom Place, Ch 
cago, and 176 West 4th St , Cincinnati. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 
A Pocket Pros ~~. of hes best Illustre .ed Fam 
uy Bible, publis ed in 
ntaining Bible History Dic Analysie 


B3'75 ueat furnished, 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS, 


BUTLER, 3 Peck slip, New York, has 
breeds of topk. 


FRAN 
1 th sais or sale and s 


ay, City. 


Office, ” 


Asseta May 21,1871, - = 
Annual Income, over - - 


opsuitin uar 
Dr. E. W. DERBY, Consulting Phy zi 


Paid since Or then of Cons to Jan, 1, 1871 
Dividends Paid and Declared to May t. ma 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than any New York Company excepting one 
Branch Offices and General Agencies throughout the United States. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
- 161 Broadway. 


- 4,000,000 00 
2,881,849 86 
1,589, 4:27 


1, 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


rician. 
T PAXSON, N, Superintendent, &e. 


— dividends paid to policy-holders amountin 
is entitled to public confidence.”’ 


[Extract from Report of the Superintendent of ne. Insurance 
relative to the KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“I find that the KNICKERBOCKER has honorably and promptl met a 
-Claims, the gross sum paid for such claims upon since ite, 
N 


view of all the facts disclosed in my cuminaninga Il feel warranted in saying that the Company 


. W. MILLER, 


GE 
Superintendent Insurance Lh Beye State of New awe, 


HANOVER FIRE 


Office, Equitabie Building, 


lL. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


INSURANCE CoO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


FLOWERS BY MAIL! 


Sent safely to AMY Post-office for prices annexed. 
varieties finest Verbenas for 


6 Fuchsias for $1. 

Double and Single Geraniums for #1. 
Petupias for $1. 
4 = Monthly Roses for $1. 
12 - Assorted Bedding Plants for #1. 

12 he Basket Plants tor $1. 


Or the full lew for $5. Catalogue and circu- 
lars free. 


-L/ Nassau st,, New York. ~ —= 


‘GROCERIES, &e. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea. 


son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


GILLIES’ 
CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


t= Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 


Also 25 & 6&0) ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 


(2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade, 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31. AND 38 VESEY 
P. O. Box 5643.) NEw YORK. 


ARE YOU 


COING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE > 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
only by the 

Gallon. 


is paint has been for the last few yea s, cxten- 
used North, South, East, and tHun- 
dreds of the finest residences in the couniry have 
been painted with it, and in every case it nus el icit- 
ed universal commendation. 
Reeommends from all sections of tbe country, 
comprisiag the owners of many of the finest villas 
and rez:dences in the land, can be obtained, with 
sarivie Card and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 
ressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveland,O. 


JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Bosion. Mass. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. & W. H. CATU ART, Balfimore, Md, 


Warner sent per 


FINE SWISS AND AMERIOAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
*’ SOLID SILVER WARE- 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


S. B. JONES, 


276 Fulton Street, . . Breoklyn, 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 
In all the different widths and choicest 
patterns. 


These goods, now so desirable, are selected with 
the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gros Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising over eighty different shades. 


Our other Departments are replete with every 
novelty tn 


LADIES’ TRIMMINGS. 
BUY YOUR 


CLOTHING 
J.M.VARIAN & SON 


7O and 72 Bowery, 
Near Canal 8t., NEW YORK. 


MEN’S, BOYS’. AND OHILDREN’S 
Ready-Made 


CLOTHING. 


Twenty per cent. below Broadway 
prices. 


and indge for yourselves. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Aibums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CGO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolita:. Hot 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brosdway. PREMIUM AMERICAN 
1865, °69. and 70. 


portal Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visi 
. Life Sized hotographs, Ten Dol — a 


Tum WATCHES, 


te to & C 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


Court H 
Hote) in the North-West: 


Was opened to the pu in uly, 


354 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
age i 
| 
3 , it is a rare 
ti chance. Address, for information and circulars, 
AMERICAN PUBLI 
7 | 
4 
on Friday, September Sth. 
| | mission on Thursda}, June 29th, and on Friday and 
#F | Saturday September 8th and 9th. Candidates must warrant or five years. ew pay $1000 for 
- come well prepared. Tuition is $75, and room rent ! any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
: : 2) per annum, with liberal allowances in favor o1 
j LL, out tearing it. We pa 
ik ST, per month and ex- 
| from which twice t 
j 
is 
= 
Ins 


CHRISTIA 


Vou. IIL, No. 23.] 


[Wore No. 76. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1871. . 


HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS. 
BY CARL SPENGER. 


F a hand hath sucha stain 
It will ne’er come white again— 
(Though its cleansing hath sufficed, 
It should touch the hand of Christ, 
There be shame; the world thinks loss, 
Past the helping of the Cross)— 
Let it not drop idly then ; 
It may serve God’s race of men ; 
It may work with Him below, — 
Where the white hands fear to go. 
Looking up, and reaching down, 
There is neither scorn nor frown. 
In that service, day by day, 
Evil marks shall wear away. : 
She that washed Christ’s fect, is known 
In heaven, by that act alone. 


If a heart hath such a pain 
It will ne’er be gay again— 
(There are hurts whose cure is grown 
On the heavenly hills alone; 
Some most bitter tears will stay 
Last, for God to wipe away)— 
Think on whose High-priestly head 
Grief's full chrism once was shed. 
Not without some rites of pain 
Doth God his comforters ordain. 
And O, that feeble lives like ours 
Should taste the great hereafter’s powers! 
The heart this shifting world hath left, 
Like waters sunken in a cleft, 
Learns quiet from the Eternal Eye, 
And mirrors n&thing but the sky. 


SEED AFTER ITS OWN KIND. 


66 Be you ever see such folks as we are? We 
never do an outing that we do not have 
an inting,” said my wife. 

I frowned at the audacity of inventing another 
word,’ and also suggested folk as more correct 
than the word she had used for it; and having 
done my duty to the well of English pure and un- 
defiled, I answered quietly—as is my wont when I 
desire to play hawk to the heron in such matters— 
“Yes; I have seen a good many such. We get 
the advantage of a law, I suppose. One act of 
neighborly kindness prompts another, that is all.” 

You must know I had gone over in an outland- 
ish dress, with pail and sprinkler, to induce Mrs. 
Brown’s slugs to emigrate from her rose bushes. 
It was no great labor, and not a penny’s expense. 

The Doctor and his daughter, who rode by just as 
I was crossing the road, gof a hearty laugh out of 
seeing the parson making such a guy of himself, 
and my neighbor’s boy asked me seriously if I had 
come to whitewash something; yet when I went 
home, leaving such slugs as did not like whale- 
oil soap with their rose-leaf slowly picking them- 
selves off instead of waiting for Mrs. Brown’s 
fingers, and carrying in my left hand two thrifty 
young grape-vines with great locks of vigorous 
roots, I had a consciousness of well-doing that 
was worth twice the exertion I had made. 

Indeed, I didn’t mean it so—but my seed had 
come to harvest. And talking it over, at intervals, 
when we could persuade the sewing-machine to be 
silent for a little, my wife and I concluded that I 
was right in regard to it, and that we were most 
under law when under grace. With a natural 
thought of the reverse of the principle, we re- 
minded each other—and I am afraid a responsive 
twinkle came into the eyes of each of us—how 
we had cured our neighbor of privateering with 
his hens. For years our soft, smooth garden- 
beds were no sooner freshly made and planted in 
the Spring than the whole flock of them would 
fly over the fence, or creep through neglected 
holes, and begin to scratch with an energy which 
soon made hollows and heaps of dust in every 
direction. It was exasperating to look down from 
my study window and see them at it, with that 
fussy, intense activity, throwing the light, fine 
earth to the right with one claw, and to the left 
with the other, and picking out the seeds and the 
worms, all with a delight evidently increased by 
the sense of doing mischief. It was useless to go 
down and drive them from it. I knew that well 
from experience—sad, but thorough teacher; —they 
would be back again and cheerily at work before 
I could get up to my study window. When at 
last I remonstrated with my neighbor—a man who 
spoke slowly and sweetly, and yielded to nothing 
but the inevitable—he averred that the hens did 
more good than harm; they devoured a great 
many insects and grubs; and were better than 
hoes for keeping the weeds down. If I didn’t like 
them, however, I could drive them out. 

I decided to take his advice, and bought some 
hens myself. I got lean ones, with a great deal of 

xratch in them. They carried the war into 
Africa. The campaign was inaugurated oppor- 
tunely. They began to work in my interest on 
his beds the day after his garden was made, and 
his own hens had been incarcerated in their coop. 
With accelerated speech, and less mildness than 
usual, my neighbor complained—complained bit- 
terly. With a sweetness and slowness which my 
Vantage ground made easy I gravely returned to 
him his own words. They did not seem to be so 


forcible to his mind coming as they did going. 
Daily his remonstrances became more emphatic. 
I was mildly surprised that the hens should troub- 
le him, but recommended him to drive them out. 
He had exhausted himself in doing that; and one 
cannot stay home from his business all day, even 
to make it sure that the jq@geds he had planted 
shall come up. Before long it occurred to him 
that his seeds had come up, and that he was gather- 
ing what they fairly produced. So one day after 
dinner we had a High Commission, sitting on the 
dividing fence between our grounds; and as we 
had both dined well, after the manner of dip- 
lomats, we came to an amicable settlement of the 
matter, with these as the main points of the 
treaty. 1. The damages were to be called equal. 
2. The privateers of both parties were to be sold 
toafarmer. 3. No more of either gender were to 
be bought, hatched, or accepted as gifts, loans, or 
boarders, from that date thenceforth forever. 

The treaty, Iam happy to say, notwithstanding 
some apprehensions weighing on the hearts of 
the high contracting parties when they separated, 
was ratified by both senate and parliament (our 
wives), and has apeety remained unbroken ever 
since. 

Now this was very wrong on my part. The suc- 
ceess of the experiment was pleasing to the 
natural man, very. But the lex talionis leaves a 
strong desire in the breast of one who has been 
conquered by it to get the upper hand again at 
the first opportunity. 

A nation meets its neighbor to straighten out 
the natural boundaries between them, and gets 
them straightened in a way that it did not ex- 


pect. It gets~itself, moreover, turned into a very 


active volcano, that vomits out with fire and smoke 
its Emperor, and his generals, and his armies ;‘and 
continues to burn with great fury, making fuel 
out of its own bowels, as is the manner of volea- 
noes, until little is left but seorched vineyards and 


heaps of ashes and scorie round the base of an} 


empty shell. 

Very satisfactory to the illuminators at Berlin. 
But when France recovers strength will she want 
nothing to ease the anguish of her humiliation? 
Will she rest till she has poured back the seeds of 
evil into the bosom of her victorious neighbor, 
good measure, pressed down and flowing over? 


I suppose you eat preserved things. What do 
you do with the cans? With us the moment they 
are empty they are ean’ts. It is impossible to get 
rid of them. No one will accept them as a gift. 
It involves too great a responsibility. They can- 
not be used. Even the boys have given up the 
horrible instruments of auricular torture which 
they made from them. It is not reputable to take 
them for flower pots.- And the supply is enor- 
mous; and each can has nine lives; and every 
household has the same despair when thinking of 
them. 

Now the family that lives opposite to us threw 
one of these unfortunates into the road the other 
day. It rolled over on to our side. I threw it 
into the road a few hours after, and it rolled over 
on to their side. In the morning it was on our side 
again. The temptation was strong; but | saw 
that it was the beginning of a thirty years’ war, 
and resisting the natural impulse, I crushed the 
can, though it was bright and undented, and its 
respectability plead with me to spare it—I crushed 
out its rollability, and then carefully put it into 
the very middle of the road. 

Let me commend this to any who find they have 
a quarrel brewing. Unless I am mistakeu a good 
many controversies, in Church and State, are 
about cans that have been emptied, and that the 
people find it hard to get rid of. It would be the 
best disposal of not a few of them to reduce them 
to a quiet, amorphous condition, and put them 
where the world can roll onits way over them 
without being troubled. Some of them, indeed, 
have already been disposed of in this manner, and 
with admirable results. You see it proves to 
your neighbor that you don’t want to keep the 
thing rolling ; and our own state of mind generally 
comes back.to us. Every one we deal with isa 
reflector for it. Our kind acts and courteous words 
usually get returned. Love wins love, hate begets 
hate, and peaceful ways make peace. There are 
exceptions, I know ; but they only draw attention 
to the rule. 

I wish the Ku-Klux would try it for a year 
or two. It would settle a great many troubles, 
and it would make their country much more at- 
tractive to our Northern capitalists whom they 
are inviting to settle there. Why not try it 
with them? Well, for my part, I am willing to 
try it with anything but a crevasse. We are a 
little afraid of making even a small hole when the 
flood of a great river is ready to use it, in order 
to break through the dykes that pretect the crops 


and the improvements. We have been forbearing 


and kind to them, as no other victors in such a 
strife ever were in the whole history of the world. 
Frafice shoots her insurgent leaders, with a fierce 


promptness. England has not been merciful in 
such cases. We stand preéminent in magnanimity. 
We cannot quite make up our minds to let them 
come in again to our places of honor and power 
and rule over us; but even this is chiefly because 
we are convinced that they will not rule in the in- 
terests of liberty and progress for all. If we wait 
a little, it is only that the seed we have sown may 
bear fruit. Then we will sow again,—and bless 
the Prince of Peace for the privilege to doit. It 
is the only way out of the mad whirl into which 
the opposing currents of selfishness have been 
driving each other, and rushing round and round 
uselessly, from the beginning. The Quakers of 
Pennsylvania lived seventy years in peaceable re- 
lations with the “‘ treacherous savages,” and did 
not losea man. The Jesuits, after many years of 
suffering and teaching, induced the Algonquins to 
sow seeds of kindness, Parkman tells us, in the 
hearts of their enemies, the Iroquois, some of 
whom: they had taken prisoners. The captives 
thought themselves feasted and so tenderly 
treated only that they might become strong 
enough to afford their captors the more delight 
when they were tortured. But they were re- 
leased, and sent back to their lodges loaded 
with gifts. Did the Iroquois think that the Al- 
gonquin braves had become women? Not for a 
moment. They sent an embassy of peace and 
good-will, bearing gifts, in return. | 

If we could only get at the Ku-Klux, and hold 
them still long enough to make them understand 
us, it might be well to try it even with them. 
But one cannot sow good seed hopefully on a 
cloud of dust and debris that is driven by a whirl- 
wind. © G. A. H. 


MY WIFE AND 1; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” *‘ Minister’s V/ooing,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XX V.—(Continued.) 


T this moment our conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Jim Fellows. He 
seemed quite out of breath and excited, and had 
no sooner passed the compliments of the evening, 
than he began. 

“Well,” said he, “ Hal, I have just come from 
the Police Court, where there's a precious row. Our 
friend "Dacia Dangyereyes is up for blackmailing 
and swindling; and there’s a terrible wash of 
dirty linen going on. I was justin time to get the 
very earliest notes for our paper.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Van Arsdel. “I hope the 
creature is caught at last.” 

-“Never believe that,” said Jim. ‘She has as 
many lives asacat. They never’ll get a hold on 
her. She’ll talk ’em all ’round.” 

‘“‘ Disgusting !” said Ida. 

“Ah!” said Jim, “it’s part of the world as it 
goes. She'll come off with flying colors, doubtless, 
and her cock’s feathers will be flaunting all the 
merrier for it.” 

“How. horribly disagreeable,” said Eva, “to 


have such women around. It makes one ashamed 


of one’s sex.” 

“| think,” said Ida, “ there is not sufficient re- 
semblance to a real woman in her to make much 
trouble on her account. She’s an amphibious 
animal, belonging toa transition period of human 
society.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “if you'll believe it, Mrs. 
Cerulian and two or three of the ladies of her set 
are actually going to invite "Dacia to their salon, 
and patronize her.” | 

“Impossible!” said Ida, flushing crimson ; “ it 
cannot be !” : 

“Oh, you don’t know Mrs. Cerulian,” said Jim; 
“Dacia called on her with her newspaper, and 
conducted herself in a most sweet and winning 
manner, and cast herself at her feet for patron- 
age; and Mrs. Cerulian, regarding her through 
those glory spectacles which she usually wears, 
took her up immediately as a promising candidate 
for the latter-day. Mrs. Cerulian don’t see any- 
thing in ’Dacia’s paper that, properly interpreted, 
need make any trouble; because, you see, as she 
says, everything ought to be love, everywhere, above 
and below, under and over, up and down, top and 
side and bottom, ought to be love, Love. And 
then when there’s general all-overness and all- 
throughness, and an entire mixed-up-ativeness, 
then the infinite will come down into the finite, 
and the finite will overflow into the infinite, and, 
in short, Miss ’Dacia’s cock’s feathers will sail right 
straight up into heaven, and we shall see her cheek 


by jowl with the angel Gabriel, promenading the 


streets of the new Jerusalem. That’s the pro- 
gramme. 
hadn’t the remotest idea of being an angel, or 
anything of the sort; but since good judges have 


told her she is, she takes it all very contentedly.” 


“Oh,” said Ida, “it really ¢an’t be true, Mr. 


Meanwhile, ’Dacia’s delighted. She| 


Fellows ; it really is impossible that such ladies as 
Mrs. Cerulian’s set—ladies of family and position, 
ladies of real dignity and delicacy—are goimg to 
indorse the principles of that paper; principles 


| which go to the immediate dissolution of civilized 


society.” 

“That’s just what they are going to do,” said 
Jim ; “ And they are having a high old glorious 
time doing it. Mrs. Cerulian herself intends to 
write for the paper on the subject of fortyfication 
and twentification and unification, and everything 
else that ends with ation. And it is thought it will 
improve the paper to have some nice little hymns 
inserted in it, to the tune of ‘1 Want to be an An- 
gel.’ I asked Mrs. Cerulian what if my friend 
’Dacia should rip an oath in the midst of one of 
her salons—you know the little wretch does swear 
like a pirate; and you ought to see how serenely 
she looked over my head into the far distant fu 
ture, and answered me so tenderly, as if I had been 
a two hours’ chicken peeping to her. ‘Oh, James, 
says she, ‘there are many opinions yet to be ex- 
pressed on the subject of what is commonly called 
profanity. I have arrived at the conclusion my 
self, that in impassioned natures, what is called 
profanity, is only the state of prophetic exalta- 
tion which naturally seeks vent in intensified lan- 
guage. I shouldn’t think the worse of this fine 


vigorous creature if, in a moment’s inspired frenzy, 


she should burst the tame boundaries of ordinary 
language. It is true, the vulgar might call it pro- 
fane. It requires anointed eyes to see such things 
truly. When we have risen to these heights where 
we now stand, we behold all things purified. There 
is around us a new heaven and a new earth.’ And 
so you see, ’Dacia Dangyereyes turns out a tid-top 
angel of the new dispensation.” 

“ Well,” said Ida, rising, with heightened color, 
“this, of course, ends my intercourse with Mrs. 
Cerulian, if it be true.” 

“ But,” said Eva, “ how can they bear the scan- 


-| dal of this disgraceful trial? This certainly will 


open their eyes.” 

“Oh,” said Jim, “ you will see Mrs. Cerulian will 
adhere all the closer for this. It’s persecution, and 
virtue in all ages has been persecuted; therefore, 
all who are persecuted, are virtuous. Don’t you 
see the logical consistency? And then, don’t the 
Bible say, ‘Blessed are ye when men persecute 
you, and say all manner of evil against you ? ” 

“It don’t appear to me,” said Ida, “ that she can 
so far go against all common sense.” 

“ Common sense!” said Jim ; “ Mrs. Cerulian and 
her clique have long since risen above anything 
like common sense; all their sense is of the most 
uncommon kind, and relates to a region some- 
where up in the clouds, where everything is made 
tomatch. They live in an imaginary world, and 
reason with imaginary reasons, and see people 
through imaginary spectacles, and have glorious 
good times all the while. All I wish is, that I 
could get up there and live; for you see I get into 
the state of prophetic ecstasy pretty often with 
this confounded hard grind below here, and then, 
when I rip out a naughty word, nobody sees the 
beauty of it. Mother looks glum. Sister Nell 
says, ‘Oh, Jim! and looks despairing.” 

“But the fact is,” said Mr. Van Arsdel, “Mrs 

Cerulian is a respectable woman, of respectable 
family, and this girl is a tramp; that’s what she 
is; and it is absolutely impossible that Mrs. Ceru- 
lian can know what she is about.” 
_ “Well, I delicately suggested some such thing 
to Mrs. Cerulian,” said Jim; “but, bless me! the 
way she set me down! Says she, ‘Do you men 
ever inquire into the character of people that you 
unite with to carry your purposes? You join 
with anybody that will help you, without regard 
to antecedents 

“ She don’t speak the truth,” said Mr. Van Arsdel. 


“We men are very particular about the record of 


those we join with to carry our purposes. You 
wouldn’t find a board of bankers taking a man 
that had a record for swindling, or a man that ed- 
ited a paper arguing against all rights of prop- 
erty. Doctors won’t admit a man among them 
who has the record of a quack or a malpractition- 
er. Clergymen won’t admit a man among them 
who has a record of licentiousness or infidel senti- 
ments. And if women will admit women, in utter 
disregard to their record of chastity, or their lax 
principles as to the family, they act on lower 
principles than any body of men.” 

“ Besides,” said I, “ that kind of tolerance cuts 

the very|ground from under the whole woman 
movement; for the main argument for proposing 
it, was to introduce into politics that superior del- 
icacy and purity, which women manifest in family 
life. But if women are going to be less careful 
about delicacy and decorum and family purity 
than men are, the quagmire of politics, foul enough 
now, will become putrid.” 
“Oh, come,” said Eva, “the subjeét does get too 
dreadful; I can’t bear to think of it, and I move 
that we have a game of whist, and put an end to 
it. Come, now, do let’s sit down sociably, and 
have something agreeable,” 
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We went out into the parlor ané sat down to 
the whist-table, Eva and Alice, with Jim Fellows 
and myself respectively as partners, and indulged 
ourselves in one of those agreeable chatty games 
which make the designation “ whist” quite an 
amusing satire—one of those games played with 
that charming disregard of all rules which is so 
inspiring. Inthe best of spirits we talked across 
the table to each other, trumped our partners’ 
- aces, and did all sorts of enormities in the ex- 
citement of the brilliant by-play of conversation 
which we kept up all the while. It may be a 
familiar experience to many, that one never thinks 
of so many things to say, and so many fruitful 
topics for immediate discussion, as when one pro- 
fesses to be playing whist. But then, if a young 
gentleman wishes a good opportunity to recon- 
noiter a certain face, no more advantageous posi- 
tion can be given him than to have it vis d vis at 
the whist-table. 

‘““Now, Mr. Henderson,” said Alice, “we are 
going to make a good churchman of you.” 

“T am happy to hear it,” said I. “Iam ready 
to be made anything good of, that you can men- 
tion.” 

“ Well,” said Alice, “ we are going to press you 
and Mr. Fellows, here, into the service of the 
church.” 

“Shall be perfectly enchanted!” said Jim. “If 
the church only knew my energies, they would 
have tried to get me long before.” 

“Then,” said Eva, “you must go with us to- 
morrow evening; for we are going to be up all 
night, about the floral decorations of our church 
for Easter morning. Oh! you have no idea what 
splendid things we are going todo. We shall be 
at work hard, all day to-morrow, upon our wreaths 
and crosses; and the things must all be put up 
late at night so as to keep them from withering. 
‘Fren, you know, we must be out again to the sun- 
rise service.” 

“Why,” said I, “it is a regular piece of dissipa- 
pation.” 

“ Certainly,—religious dissipation, you know,” 
said Alice. 

“ Well,” said Eva, “ I don’t know why we should 
not be up all night to dress the church, for once 
in our lives, as well as to be up all night dancing 
the German. Ida says it is wicked to do either. 
Ida makes a perfect hobby of everybody’s keeping 
their health.” 

“Yes, but,” said I, “if people keep themselves, 
generally, in temperance and soberness, they can 
afford a great strain, now and then, if it be fora 
good purpose.” 

“ At any rate,” said Eva, “you and Mr. Fellows 
come round and take tea with us and help us 
carry our trophies to the church.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
COUSIN CAROLINE AGAIN. 


BOUT this time I received the following let- 
ter from my cousin Caroline: 

“ Dear Cousin :—I have had no time to keep up 
correspondence with anybody for the year past. 
The state of my father’s health has required my 
constant attention, day and night, to a degree that 
has absorbed all my power, and left no time for 
writing. For the last six months Father has been 
perfectly helpless with the most distressing form 
of chronic rheumatism. His sufferings have been 
protracted and intense, so that it has been wear- 
ing even to witness them ; and the utmost that I 
could do seemed to bring very little relief. And 
when, at last, death closed the scene, it seemed to 
be in mercy, putting an end to sufferings which 
were intolerable. 

“For a month after his death, I was in a state of 
utter prostration, both physical and mental,— 
worn out with watching and care. My poor 
father ; he was himself to the last, reticent, 
silent, undemonstrative and uncommunicative. 
It seemed to me that I would have given worlds 
for one tender word from him. I felt a pity and 
a love that I dared not show ; his sufferings went 
to my very heart; but he repelled every word of 
sympathy, and was cold and silent to the last. 
Yet I believe that he really loved me, and that far 
within this frozen circle of ice, his soul was a 
lonely prisoner, longing to express itself, and un- 
able ; longing for the light and warmth of that 
fove which never could touch him in its icy 
depths ; and Iam quite sure, it is my comfort to 
know, that death has broken the ice and melted 
the bands; and I believe that he has entered the 
kingdom of heaven as a little child. 

“The hard skies of our New England, its rocky 
soil, its severe necessities, make characters like 
his ; and they intrench themselves in a similar re- 
ligious faith which makes them still harder. They 
live to aspire and to suffer, but never to express 
themselves; gnd every soft and warm heart that 
is connected with them pines and suffers and dies 
like flowers that are thrown upon icebergs. 

“Well, all is now over, and I am free of the 
world. I have, in the division of the ‘property, 
a few acres of wood-lot, and many acres of rough, 
stony land, and about a hundred dollars of yearly 
income. I must do something, therefore, for my 
own support, Ever since you left us I have been 
reading and studying under the care of your 
uncle, who, sivce your conversation with him, has 
been very kind and thoughtful. But then, of 
course, my studies haye been interrupted by some 
duties, and, during the last year, suspended alto- 
gether by the necessity of giving er to the 
care of Father. 


““ Now, my desire is, if I could in any way earn 
the means, to go to France and perfect myself in 
medical studies. I am told that a medical educa- 
tion can be obtained there by women cheaper 
than anywhere else; and I have cast about in my 
own mind how I might earn money enough to 
enable me to do it. Now I ask you, who are 
in New York and on the press, who know me 
thoroughly, and it also, could I, should I come 
to New York, gain any situation as writer for 
the press, which would give me an income for 
a year or two, by which I could make enough to 
accomplish my purpose? I should not wish to be 
always a writer; it would be too exhausting; but 
if I could get into a profession that I am well 
adapted for, I should expect to succeed in it. 

“T have the ability to live and make a respectable 
appearance upon a very little. I know enough, 
practically, of the arts of woman-craft to clothe 
myself very handsomely for a small sum, and I 
am willing to live in cheap, obscure lodgings, and 
think I could board myself, also, for a very moder- 
ate sum. Iam willing to undergo privations, and 
to encounter hard work to carry my purpose, and 
I write to you, dear cousin, because I know you 
will speak to me just as freely as though I were 
not a woman, and give me your unbiased opinion 
as to whether or no I could do anything in the 
line that Iindicate. I know that you would give 
me all the assistance in your power, and feel a 
perfect reliance upon your friendship.” 

The letter here digressed into local details and 
family incidents not necessary to be reproduced. 
I resolved to lay it before Bolton. It seemed 
to me that his reception of it would furnish some 
sort of clew to the mystery of his former ae- 
qaintance with her. The entire silence that he 
had always maintained with regard to his former 
knowledge of her, while yet he secretly treasured 
her photograph, seemed to me to indicate that he 
might somehow have been connected with that 
passage of her life referred to by my mother when 
she said that Caroline’s father had, at one period 
of her life, crushed out an interest that was vital 
to her. 

“The sly old fox,” said I to myself, “ always 
draws me on to tell him everything, while he 
keeps a close mouth, and I learn nothing of him.” 
Of course, I felt that to ask any questions or seek 
to pry into a past which he evidently was not dis- 
posed to talk about, would be an indelicate imper- 
tinence. But my conscience and sense of honor 
were quite appeased by this opportunity presented 
by Caroline’s letter. Bolton was older in the 
press than I, and, with all his reticence and mod- 
esty, had a wide circle of influence. He seemed 
contented to seek nothing for himself; but I had 
had oceasion to notice in my own experience that 
he was not boasting idly when he said, on our 
first acquaintance, that he had some influence in 
literary quarters. He had already procured for 
me, from an influential magazine, propositions 
for articles which were,both flattering to my 
pride and lucrative in the remuneration. In this 
way, the prospect of my yearly income, which 
on the part of the Great Democracy was so very 
inadequate, was enlarged to a very respectable 


figure. 
[To be Continued.) 


AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


LonDON, May 15, 1871. 
HE season is at its height” says this morn- 
ing’s paper. But I see nothing of it. Avoid- 
ing, rather than seeking acquaintance and company, 
I see the city’s outside only. Like Japanese Tom- 
my, I open my eyes wide at very prosy corners, as 
when he writhed with laughing seeing the high 
houses of Broadway and imagining how they 
would look during a Japanese earthquake. I see 
the outside of things with very American eyes. 

“The May Meetings,” for instance, of which our 
“ Anniversary week” in New York 1s or was a 
copy, bring such multitudes of people of pious 
and philanthropic quality up to London that one 
meets them everywhere. The thronged streets 
are toned by them. Exeter Hall, Finsbury Chapel, 
St. James’ Hall, and other places of less note are 
kept good and hot day and night. But the Times 
which I read every morning says never a word of 
these meetings; gives never a line to these thou- 
sands and ten thousands of people whose coming 
and going is quite noticeable even to a stranger. 
See! Six hundred ministers of England and 
Wales sat for days in Finsbury Chapel transacting 
business and discussing questions, some of which 
affect the British constitution itself! Arguments 
of weight and eloquent appeals held vast audi- 
ences forhours. Of all this never a word in the 
Times of the next morning; which gives over three 
columns of its best page to the names of the young 
girls who were “ presented” at the Queen’s party, 
and the names of the presenters, usually the 
mother of the presented. Column after celumn 
like this: 

Miss Jones, by Hon. Mrs. Jones; Miss Smith, 
by Lady Smith. Mention is made also of the 
kind of frock the Queen had on; and all her 
daughters had frocks on too! Three columns of 
fuss and feathers, and not a line to tell of the 
largest assembly of ministers that I ever saw! 
Let us laugh. 

Of course I have been to the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, and attained unto 
much laughter—like the “Tommy” aforesaid. 
The noble Lords do not sit much. They talk 
over matters daily in a genteel, drawling, hesitat- 
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ing way, and adjourn; leaving the real work of 


legislation to be attended to. by the House of 
Commons. But in theory the House of Lords is 
the court of last resort and highest authority in 
the realm. Care istaken therefore to have enough 
“ Law-lords” to sit and hear argument, while the 
lawless lords spend their substance or manage 
their estates. Thus at most times the famous 
House of Lords simmers down to one man, and 
he, as I saw him, sat ina chair in the center of 
the floor, wearing an indescribable wig and 
gown, while certain lawyers (as we call them) 
talked at him from a rostrum. That sight, of the 
oak and crimson and gold lavished on the splen- 
did chamber; of the thin, pinched face and little 
eyes of the sitting lord, as he sat patiently under 
his wig and over his chair peering forth at the 
advocate ; of the crisp and curled little wigs of 
the advocates, and their flapping gowns; of the 
gorgeous chamber, eygpty while curious spectators 
held their breath tices on tip-toe, in a little 
space by the door large enough to accommodate 
less than twenty in all! That sight, I say, made 
me mad. I said audibly “fudge!” I was sick at 
stomach. But by and by I laughed. And whileI 
was laughing the old judge got up from his chair 
and walked out of the chamber, his gown flapping 
and revealing his heels at every step. Pah! I'd 
rather be wronged and oppressed by a man with 
jolly round face, and hearty voice, and legs that 
can kick, than be protected in my rights by such 
a feeble masquerading old crone as this Law-lord 
seemed to be. 

I doubt not he is very learned and very noble. 
But appearances are terribly against him, and I 
note appearances only. 

It seems strange too to find the chamber of the 
Lords so very small, that when the Queen from 
the throne says, “ My Lords and@ommons,” there 
can be present not more than twenty or thirty of 
said Commons for want of room! And in the 
chamber of the Commons, representing, as they 
are proud to do, the people, it is strange to find 
gallery-room for less than two hundred visitors! 
In apologizing for this, an Englishman is wont to 


say, “Our members don’t make speeches as your 


Congressmen do. They converse together, and if 
the room were larger they could not be heard!” 
A statement highly discreditable to English 
architects. I know of many a meeting-house in 
which one can hear even whispers of the boys 
and girls in the galleries. 

But, in truth, one cannot help respecting the 
British House of Commons; and a thoughtful 
American must needs make comparison between 
it‘and the lower house of Congress to our very 
great disadvantage. The men in the House of 
Commons talk like responsible rulers or legisla- 
tors. Our men make speeches for home consump- 
tion and the next election. Members here, having 
had notice of this or that subject as about to 
come up for attention on a given evening, prepare 
for it, and speak in a straightforward way about 
the matter in hand, and do not, as with us, make 
a splurge about matters and things in general 
when the question up is quite definite and im- 
portant. | 

I sat through one debate to its end—division— 
the clumsy English way of voting. I have read 
daily the admirable reports in the Times of what 
was said and done in the House the evening be- 
fore. And I must say that these men in Parliament 
seem to me to be caring for the public good—the 
commonwealth. Just see what the questions are 
which have been “ on” during these days. 

The tax on matches was a device of Mr. Lowe’s, 
by which to satisfy a small deficit in his Budget. 
An instant “agitation” sprang up. Public senti- 
ment was quickened, expressed, and ascertained, 
and the match tax withdrawn. “ The Licensing 
Bill,” regulating and restraining what we call 
liquor shops, has been up again and again. Hu1t- 
dreds of petitions with millions of names have 
come pouring in—and after a few days more I am 
sure that this House of Commons will “ pass into 
a law” a bill quite as advanced toward temper- 
ance and total abstinence as can be enforced. He 
who sops a party clamor by a statute that can 
never be executed, is degrading the majesty of 
law, and prostituting his own faculty as a legisla- 
tor. An act of Parliament, if it fail te satisfy 
any sentimental ideal, as it always does, will have 
at least this merit—it will be law, and will be 
obeyed as such, and will approximate as nearly 
to perfect legislation as the inertia of the British 
subject and the depravity of the human race will 
permit. 

Another subject Parliament has been 


‘the abolition of religious tests in the Universities. 


The first and third wranglers this year at Cam- 
bridge are notchurchmen. But though they have 
earned highest honors, yet they cannot enjoy emol- 


“uments because they are “‘ noncons” or Dissenters. 


Religious tests as conditions precedent to the 
enjoyment of office and emolument in the Univer- 
sities will doubtless be abolished this very year. © 


The purchase system in the army has been dis- 
cussed also, and is likely to be reformed entirely 
by giving place to a system in which seniority 
and merit, ascertained. by ‘competition and dis- 
tinguished service, shall be the considerations en- 
titling military gentlemen to their commissions. 

The extension of franchise to certain classes of 
women, upon the same terms as to men, has been 
seriously discussed, and with scarcely a word of 
badinage or buncomb. 

Another subject was the purchase and reserve of 
Epping forest for the use of citizens of London, to 
the east and northeast—thousands of acres of 


land, unto which it is proposed to extinguish both 
the royal and manorial titles, and give the use and 
enjoyment of the same to the people for ever. 
And finally the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church, and the rendering all religions and no re- 


ligion equal before the law! 


These and such as these are the questions with 
which the “ Commons” have been busied since [ 
begantowatchthem. And I certify, that although 
their “Chamber” be small, their galleries con- 
temptible, and their whole establishment ill- 
ventilated, inconvenient, and ill-odored; yet 
they are handling questions that are worthy of 
consideration ; they speak and act like legislators 
determined to do the very best that the people 
will permit toward the prosperity of the com- 
monwealth and the perfecting of society. 

The fact is that we need very little legislation 
in the United States or in any of the States. For, 
as yet, our people are not so closely packed as to 
generate friction or discomfort when any individ- 
ual quickens his pace or halts. “ Let us alone! 
Fill your offices. Draw your pay. But don’t 
make laws!” should be the American’s prayer to 
his legislators. Not so here, however. Like the 
boys that slept four in a bed, and must turn over 
all at once or not all, so in this land the smallest 
movement or change affects and seems to afflict 
thousands. An act of Parliament is therefore 
necessary previous to any change, and is thus a 
very serious matter—as this letter is getting to be— 
hence, Finis. Bi 


“THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING.” 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


OD had only one son, and of him he made 

a preacher.” Hitherto the people had. 
gone up to the temple, and amid the splendors of 
pontifical worship, smoking sacrifices and mystic 
solemnities, had listened to thegLaw and the Proph- 
ets. Now, over those blessed fields of Judea and 
Galilee, ‘The Truth” walked visibly, reasoning 
by night with the timid faith of the Pharisee, going 
openly by day to be “ guest in the house of a man 
that was asinner.” We think of this great Teacher 
in many ways—as a child among grave men in a 
vast and splendid temple; as a solemn figure with 
chastened air and steadfast eyes, standing at the 
grave’s mouth, and in grand prophetic tones claim- 
ing the earnest of his victory over it. As a pas- 
sive, noble form among brutal .men, accepting 
with triumphant face the crown of thorns; as a 
dying man upon across watched by armed soldiers, 
with the earth trembling and the heavens black, 
and one plaintive intercession cleaving the awful 
silence, “ Father, forgive them, for they not what 
they do.” But among these and many other inci- 
dents in a life the most touching and important 
on record, there is one the influence of which per- 
meates society to-day, and has leavened and led 
it for nearly nineteen centuries—the institution of 
popular preaching. Christ and his disciples were 
the first itinerant preachers, and listen to the pas- 
toral charge of the primitive Bishop of the church, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
—and, lo! Iam with you even to the end of the 
world.” What a sublime command! What an 
omnipotent promise! This promise presupposes 
the continuance of thé office, and the facts justify 
this conclusion. Never since has there been an 
age in which the consecrating oil has not been 
poured on some head. Men frequently ordain 
each other for the ministry, and we do not say the 
world is not better for their efforts (for Christ 
did,not reject the works of those who cast out 
devils in his name, though they walked not with 
him) ; but when God chooses a prophet or a preach- 
er, he gives no uncertain summons. After the 
suicide of Judas, the disciples chose Matthias, and 
he probably fulfilled his duties very creditably ; 
but when God called Paul to be an apostle, there 
was no lottery or uncertainty abont it. His pas- 
sionate ardor thrilled the whole ancient world, 
and made its gods tremble in their sanctuaries; his 
mysticism, his vehement convictions, his utter un- 
worldliness, and setting at naught all that men 
prize, make him a eader in that transfigured band 
who reign from their tombs and conquer from 
their dust. 

It would be easy to connect in ohne unbroken 
line this “royal priesthood,” and to show 
that Paul’s missionary enthusiasm, Augustine’s 
grand nature and African fervor, Chrysostom’s 
eloquence, Clement’s learning, and Basil’s purity, 
have all been reproduced over and over again, 
during the lapse of centuries. But as we come 
near our own day, we are very apt to pick out such 
names as Wesley and Whitefield, and to think 
that with them the large utterances of hearts on 
fire with heavenly love died. But never was there 
a greater mistake. We have glowing accounts of 
that charmed oratory of George Whitefield,in which 
words wept and tears spoke; but take away the 
passion and demonstration, assimilate it to the 
civilization and refinement of to-day, and espe- 
cially consider the darkness of the times in which 
he lived, and we shall be able to understand the 
worship paid to a star when “only .e isshining 
in the sky.” Now the firmamentis al__-lorious with 
these later stars of dawn. Is there in the olden 
time any more astonishing record of the power of 
preaching than those wonderful afternoon ser- 
mons, delivered for some years prior to 1843, by 
John Henry Newman, in St. Mary’s, Oxford? With 
eyes fixed as though on some vision, seen only by 
himself, and swift, noiseless step, he would come 
from his six days’ seclusion of study and prayer, 
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and drop out the iehtbest truths in a sentence or 
twoof the most transparent Saxon. Unequaled 
dialectic glorified by the imagination of a poet; 
delivered in a voice the beautiful intonations of 
which in that high Gothic building fellon the ear 
“like the measured drippings of water in some 
vast, dim eave.” ‘‘ Never shall I forget,” said one, 
who loved him dearly, to me, “the peculiar man- 
ner in which he read the verse: ‘ But Jerusalem, 
which is above, is free, which isthe mother of us 
all.” Perhaps another great charm of his preach- 
ing to the class of men composing his audience 
were the startling trains of thought suggested 
often In a single sentence. Take, for instance, 
“Protestantism has at various times developed into 
Polygamy ;” or, again, “Scripture says the sun 
moves round the earth, Science that the earth 
moves, While the sun is comparatively at rest, 
How can we determine which otf these opposite 
statements are true, till we know what motion 
is?” But did Newman stand alone like some Am- 
brose, or Augustine, or even like Jeremy Taylor 
or George Whitefield? No, even in his own 
charmed circle Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble divided 
with him its admiration. 

And scarcely had Newman’s voice ceased to be 
heard in St. Mary’s, when the writer of this was 
witness to an excitement equally deep and last- 
ing, in a very different place and under widely 
different circumstances. Ina little isolated town 
in the north-western part of Cumberland, a young 
preacher made his début in a small, mean-looking 
Methodist chapel. There was not one single 
element favorable to popularity in any surround- 
ing circumstance. The town was a dependency 
on the Earls of Lonsdale, was intensely aristo- 
cratig and regarded dissent either in religion 
or polities as the unpardonable sin. A _ people 
narrow-minded, ignorant, and prejudiced; a 
square, barn-like building, with plain wooden 
seats, to preach in. But ere long that despised 
chapel “saw another sight.” Men and women 


who would a few weeks before have thought it} 


almost defilement, began to be drawn there by a 
power superior to earthly pride ; seats never filled 
before were never empty now, and the young, 
ltthe form, with its frank blue eyes and smooth, 
boyish face, stirred the cold, proud hearts of 
noble roués and pleasure-seeking worxldlings as 
they never had been stirred before. No philos- 
opher, however profound, no teacher, however 
wise, even had they possessed a two-fold elo- 
quence, could have so moved that little city of the 
dead—only the wonderful name of Jesus. Savant 
and lecturer would have had few disciples there, 
but that bright young prophet of the cross, by the 
might of its imspiration, humbled many a proud 
heart, bowed many a lofty head. Not least among 
the triumphs of William Morley Punshon was the 
waking up of the town of Whitehaven from its 
sleep of centuries. Hissermons broke down barriers 
of caste, swept away prejudices, and introduced 
an element of progress undoubtedly felt to-day. 
Statecraft, Journalism, Science may lay what- 
ever flattery they like to themselves; but in the 
pulpit is the seat of power. A man who reigns 
there has the “ divine right” of the King of kings 
for his authority. Itis preachers of the cross of 
Christ who cast the germ of progress into the soil 
of humanity. Not from any school of philosophy, 
not from the lecturer’s rostrum, not from the 
sage’s study, but from the pulpit will come the 
lever which will help humanity onward and raise 
itupward. And yet it has frequently been said 
lately that preachers will soon be unnecessary, 
that the institution will soon disappear before the 
‘aarch of intellect and civilization. Ah no! God 
will never put this world under an interdict. Can 
you conceive of a world without temples and 
altars and priests? How is science going to com- 
fort the broken in heart? What consolation has 
philosophy for the dying hour? The wisdom of 
this world will never be able to do without “ the 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUN. 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CLIMATE OF THE GREAT PLAIN OF THE 
COLUMBIA. 

T was given to me to say that the term of hu- 

_ man lifein the Great Plain of the Columbia 
was a hundred years, and that it took whisky or 
the revolver, and generally both, to shorten that 
term. When I was in Walla Walla I was told 
that no man, woman or child had died a natural 
death in that town since it was founded. 

‘“ But there are forty-three graves in your ceme- 
tery ?” I demurred. 

‘“Them died in their boots.” 

As I said it took the revolver to thwart the 
plan of Providence to prolong man’s life in Walla 
Walla to a plump century. 

There is a popular characterization of all this 
region between the Cascades and the Rocky 
Mountains, which is the sum of its meteorological 
facts and of all the science involved in them. 
“°Tis God’s country,” men say of it. In -these 
words isa volume. And they are uttered by men 
who have traversed the world in search of gold 
and who feelingly study climate on their backs on 
the earth by night and in their shirt sleeves by 
day. Heretofore I have published our Govern- 

* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson duri 


cific Railroad, in 


ment’s measure with the ae of the mean 
annual temperature of the Great Plain. It is 
fifty-five degrees of Fahrenheit—two degrees 
warmer than that of Washington in the District 
of Columbia. The average temperature of the 
springs on the Plain measured by the party to 
which I was attached in 1869 was fifty-five degs.— 
theclimate of vine-growing Lyonsin France. Don’t 
let any man unfamiliar with climatic terminology 
get the impression that it is not hot on the Great 
Plain. A country which is not hot for at least h: lf 
the year is not fit to live in. This plateau is hot, 
thank the Lord !—but its heat is dry, and therein 
is the perfection of the climate of the Columbia 
Basin. You can wear buckskin clothes between 
the Cascades (which are the Sierra Nevadas con- 
tinued) andthe Rocky Mountains. Youcan’t dothat 
any where else in the United States. Rain ruins 
buckskin garments. Under minety degrees of heat 
on Puget Sound man flies out of woolen into linen 
and seeks the shade to mop his countenance. On 
the Great Plain of the Columbia, white and red 
men doubly clothed, externally in buckskin and 
beneath in miners’ flannel, trot on horseback all 
day under a sun-heat of one hundred and twenty 
degrees, and don’t feel it and nevermop. Indeed, 
if any person of a manufacturing turn covets 
bankruptcy as the crown of his life, let him set 
up a pocket-handkerchief mill in this climatically 
favored region. A nose was never blown on the 
Great Plain. The nose was not made to be blown. 
On the Great Plain the nose is in its normal con- 
dition. Can I say anything more for climate than 
that? Is there not a library in that for those 
legions of tormented ones on the Atlantic slope 
who are wild with decades of mention of their 
mucous membrane? Victims of a climatic mis- 
fortune and victims of the licensed poisoning of 
a regular school of brutal medicine, let me herald 
to you the glad tidings that there isn’t any mucous 
membrane on the Great Plain—or if there is, 
folks there don’t know it. 

The causes which control the climate of Puget 
Sound affect the climate of the Great Plain of the 
Columbia. Chief among them is the regularity, 
direction, and force of the winds. In the Basin 
as on the Sound the prevailing winds of Summer 
are from the Northwest, and of Winter from the 
Southwest. But the Nor’westers have less of 
arctic coolness, and the Sou’westers less of semi- 
tropical warmth and humidity. The upper strata 
of the winds from the coast escape over the sum- 
mits of the Cascade Mountains. They modify the 
heats of Summer on this side and the rigor of 
Winter, and dispense the moisture essential to 
vegetation. But another agency is at work in 
Summer which gives the Basin the benefit of 
whatever coolness the Nor’west winds brings from 
Kamtschatka. The sun pouring down on this 
vast plain unshaded and uncooled by forests, 
rarifies the air exceedingly and causes it to ascend. 
So soon as this movement begins, the cooler, and 
eonsequently heavier, Coast winds, which have 
passed the summits of the mountains, roll down 
their eastern slopes and flow over the Plains as 
surface currents,reducing the heat which to many 
would otherwise be intolerable, and giving drink 
to the Bunch grass and the growing wheat in 
quantities that suffice, though the coarse hygrome- 
ter of the human hand applied to the blanket on 
which you have slept the night through on the 
ground, can not detect a particle of moisture. Of 
course it is never muddy on the Great Plain—that 
is, the mud is never deep there. It rains but little 
from May till late in October except in our always 
exceptional district, the North of the Spokane. 
But population, cultivation, and orchard-planting 
will as surely increase the Summer rainfall here 
as it has in the Salt Lake Valley. A steady an- 
nual increase of rain has followed the permanent 
settlement of the Mormons. And indeed a Strange 
increase of moisture has followed the railroad and 
the telegraph wires from Nebraska to California. 

The October rains are ample. As a consequence 
there is a full growth of grass all over the Plain. 
’Tis this second grass crop which principally gives 


to the region its popular name of “ The Graziers’ 


Paradise.” There is more rain before Winter sets 
in. Then light falls of snow succeed. Only in 
one year that I have heard of, or read of, has the 
snow been so deep as to cover the bunch grass 
beyond the reach of the grazing herds. The depth 
of the snow-fall differa in different districts from 
two inches to seven inches. Throughout the 
Winter the cattle range unsheltered. They eome 
in Spring-fat and not “‘ Spring-poor” as a general 
rule, But I have recently gone through an experi- 
ence of losing money in Kansas in latitute 38, 30 
that induces me to put on record an earnest pro- 
test against the business of breeding and raising 
cattle without full provision of warm and perma- 
nent shelter. It is inhumane, it is wasteful of 
fodder, of animal fat and growth, and one Winter 
out of ten or twelve it will prove exceedingly 
costly, to keep stock unhoused, anywhere and 
everywhere from the British Boundary down to 
the Mexican Boundary. Yet in the terrible Win- 
ter of 1862 the Hudson’s Bay Company’s cattle in 
the Kamloops country, in latitude 51 north, 
grazed out without depreciation and without dis- 
comfort. That year steers died of hunger and 
cold on the snow-packed range about Walla 
Walla—while one hundred and eighty miles north, 
around Lake Osoyas, on the boundary line, the 
cattle of the Indians grazed out the whole Win- 
a ge and, as usual, came in fat in the Spring. 
Eighteen hundred feet above the sea is the 
- | Great Plain of the Columbia. If inquired of by 


a dows ‘How's that for high?” I should 
reply “Exactly right to aninch.” That elevation 
in North America is life-assurance—the only life 
assurance I know of, by the by. Between the Cas- 
cades and the Rocky Mountains and on the east- 
ern slopes of the Rocky range is realized the 
Greek fable of the renewal of youth. Literally | ‘ 
and truly the man of fifty-five drinking of the 
divine air of these altitudes, balsamic with the 
breath of cedars and pines, glides backward out 
of his years, and, leaving at least fifteen of them 
on a string, reverts to forty and is back again in 
fun and boyishness and finally set solid on an am- 
bition to do large things that utterly transcends 
the possibilities and hopes of the most daring 
Atlantic-slope manhood. Surely the great men of 
this Republic, its future guides and governors, 
are to come out of these mountains. For I ask 
you people who live on the tide level, where the 
most dazzlingly flaring and disturbingly noisy of 
the millionaires suddenly rich, are.those specula- 
tors in human disease and human ignorance, the 
manufacturers of patent medicines, in every bot- 
tle of which is corked a lie and a murder, what 
limit can you assign to human vitality, force and 
courage developed to perfection by a climate 
which jerks back from the grave the dying by 
consumption? That the Rocky Mountains do, up 
and down their whole length. I am diffideat to 
present to this august range a certificate like a 
servant's character—and of going toan Englishman 
to getit. But the following statement by Lieu- 
tenant Ruxton, of the British army, covers the 
experience of thousands who crawled at the tail 
of an ox-wagon-train their first day’s journey 
westward across the Plains, as on a forlorn hope 
for life. 

“My two companions had left the United States 
the preceding year, having been recommended to 
try the effect of change of climate on a severe 
pulmonary disease under which both labored. In- 
deed, they were both apparently in a rapid con- 
sumption, and their medical advisers had given 
up any hope of seeing them restored to health. 
They had remained in the mountains during one 
of the severest Winters ever known, had lived 
upon game,and frequently suffered the privations 
attendant upon a mountain life, and were return- 
ing perfectly restored and in robust health and 
spirits. It is an extraordinary fact that the air of 
the mountains has a wonderful restorative effect 
upon constitutions enfeebled by pulmonary dis- 
ease; and of my own knowledge I could mention 
a hundred instances where persons whose cases 
have been pronounced by eminent practitioners as 
perfectly hopeless, have been restored to com- 
paratively sound health by a sojourn in the pure 
and bracing air of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
now alive to testify to the effects of the revigor- 
ating climate.” 

That is a test of climate which Madeira can’t 
bear, nor Italy, nor Cuba, nor the South of France. 
Take another test. At six in the morning of July 
19th, 1869, I sat on the stoop of the principal 
tavern at Walla Walla, and I had the early bird’s 
reward—ot seeing the ice which cooled the Walla 
Walla cocktails in the original blocks in which it 
had been packed. I measured them. They were 
precisely one inch and a quarter thick. That was 
the utmost the previous Winter had been able to 
do in the way of freezing water—the very utmost. 


And yet Walla Walla is in latitude 46 deg. 7 min. | 


north. So I was not unprepared for a horticultural 
paradox presented to me later in the day in the 
garden of the ex-district attorney Dugan. Pota- 
toes growing as it were wild and on the rampage 
elicited remark. With a look of injury Dugan 
plead in bar that he had not planted those pota- 
toes—that they grew; without his consent and 
against his wishes. Coming no nearer to swear- 
ing than to look abused, he said those potatoes 
would grow, and that he could not stop their 
growing unless he dug up all that part of his gar- 
den and sifted it through a cullender to get out 
the seed—for the winters were not sufficient to 


kill the seed. He confessed that he had planted 


potatoes thereabouts in 1868, designing to make a 
crop and had made a bully crop; but he com- 
plained that the seedlings left in the ground had, 
without regard to his feelings, planted themselves 
next Spring on their own account, and every 
year since had defiantly raised a crop of “ volun- 
teer” potatoes. It was very funny, this arraign- 
ment of those potatoes. And Dugan’s Dahlias! 
Was there ever such a forest of beauty—the 
plants trees almost, the flowers richer, brighter, 
fresher than any of us had ever seen in the East ? 
Companions in the Northern Pacific Reconnois- 
sance, do you recall our wonder and our delight as 
we stood among them, and will you ever forget 
the vein of vexation that threaded lawyer Dugan’s 
pride in his floral exhibition, when he said that he 
could not get rid of these dahlias—that he did not 
want them growing around self-willed and dis- 
cursive, but that he could not help himself—that 
the winters refused to do anything for him—that 
he could not emancipate himself from the tyran- 
ny of those dahlias, unless he dug up and sifted 
the soil, which he had not the time to do? Don’t 
laugh, friends. Under this pleasant climatic joke 
there is an evil. The mildness of the Winters on 
the Great Plain of the ColumBia is to many men 
as grave a misfortune as is the ready-made sup- 
port which the Devil in tropical regions holds 
out as a temptation to man to be idle, and conse- 
quently in time devilish also. You will hesitate 
to credit the statement that men, on one year’s 
plowing and seeding, have for seven successive 


-it. 


years beni crops of in into Walla Walla. 

Butit is the truth. They were “ volunteer” crops. 
To be sure they annually diminished in quantity. 
But this Spring, under the stimulus of the price 
a dollar a bushel for wheat in Portland, fields 
about Walla Walla which had been reaped of 
“volunteer” grain for years, were plowed and 
seeded for the second time only that the owners 
had been on the land. 


( To be continued. 
LECTURE- ROOM TALK." 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 


FRIDAY EVENING, June 2, 1871. 


F there is one passage that grows dear as 
troubles and anxieties and burdens increase in 
life, I think it is this: 

** Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

It is only an affectionate form of swearing by his 
own life. We are familiar with the same general 
mode of language among ourselves. We say to a 
friend, ‘‘ Now, never fear: as long as I have a penny 
left in the world, you may depend on me.” Or, we 
may say to a friend, ‘‘Do not give up to despond- 
ency :-as long as [ liveI will stand by you.” Itisa 
pledge to a friend of all the resources of our being. 

Now, when God says to us, ** Because I live, ye 
shall live also,’’ he pledges all that he has, or all that 
he is. The difficulty of believing it springs from 
the wonder, from the magnitude, from tie marvel, 
of such manifestations of affection and fidelity in 
God, whom we think of as being so great as to be 
inno need of us. Judging of him by ourselves, we 
feel that he needs only those who can contribute to 
his personal happiness. We do not understand 
what is the joy and the grandeur of the benevolence 
which Christ expressed when he said, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than receive.”’ 

Now, this word of God’s love, pledged for our- 
selves, is asource of peace, when once we have come 
into the faith of it; when once we have got hold 
of it—or perhaps I may better say, when it has got 
hold of us; so that we can rest back and lean upon 
Under such circumstances, that one single 
thought carries a man through storm, through 
darkness, through trouble, through everything. 
Blessed is the man who has learned to take refuge 
in God! As birds that are feeding in the grass, if 
any alarm comes, lift themselves and fly, their 
wings saving them ; so if we but have wings, and 
know how to fly toward God, trouble that scares 
us will bless us. That-was the feeling of the apostle 
James when he said unto us, ‘‘ Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations.”’ And so that other 
apostle felt when he declared that he rejoiced in 
infirmities, that the power of God might be mani- 
fest to him,—or lift him into a realm where the soul 
should reach beyond the possibility of harm. 

Iam sorry for that man whose life has been so 
shallow that he never felt any need of God; but I 
am not sorry for that maa who is so full of troubles 
that he is almost every day at his wits’ end. It is a 
blessed thing for a man to jump off, as it were, into 
the arms of God. 

When I was young I used to help boys learn to 
swim. I would myself go out into deep water, and 
tempt the urchins to the end of the wharf; and as they 
stood there I would say to them (the water was 
over their head—yes, twenty times), ‘‘ Jump, and 
I will take care of you ;’’ and jump they did; and 
I did take care of them—principally by making 
them take care of themselves; for, with a little 
encouragement, and a little touch now and then, 
they would keep themselves up. And speedily 
they learned to swim. 

It isa good thing for a man to be brought to ex- 
tremities where he feels, ‘‘ There is nothing but God 
to my soul. There is nosuch sympathy and wisdom 
and peace as that which God has. Itis what I need, 
and what Imust have. And the Lord says to me, 
‘Jump!’ and I do jump. And the bosom of God 
never fails. The river of life is there. It flows 
out from under the throne. And I never fail to 
be. caught and held up.’’ No man ever did, who 
sought the Lord in earnest. No man ever need- 
ed God, that God did not need him, if I may so say 
without audacity. Love is highest in the world; 
and there is no love like God’s. No father, no 
mother, loves as God loves. And God’s heart is 
hungry for men. God hungers for men because 
they need him. Not white-robed saints, not those 
who have washed themselves white, and are pure 
as snow, does God’s heart of love need and search 
after, but those that are lost; those that are in ne- 
cessity by reason of their weakness, and by reason 
of the greatest of all weaknesses, wickedness. Those 
who areinfirm in purpose, and in various ways are 
tainted and corrupted, God’s heart hungers for. 

Of this great love and great goodness of God, 
there is in the heart of God a thousand fold more 
than all the world needs, just as there is more light 
and heat in the sun than the earth will need for 
countless ages. And it seems very strange to me 
that people ever go hungering, and pining, and cry- 
ing, ‘‘Why hast thou forsaken me?’ I wonder 
when I look at other folks who do it. And yet, I 
am just like them. I doit myself. I preach against 
myself, and I say to myself, ‘* Are you the man that 
preached that sermon?’ Sometimes, after I have 
exhorted you in meeting, and when I am down, I 


say to myself, ‘‘Are you the man that told people 
to cast their burdens on the Lord, and that laughed 
at them because when they had cast them on him, 
they took them back on their own shoulders ?’’ 

“* Asin water face answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.” 

Nevertheless, I am a witness of the reality of 
God’s presence, and of the power of the Holy Ghost, 
and, when my heart submits itself to God, of that 
peace which passeth all understanding—not that 
peace which rings; not that 
peace which even earthly affectio brings; ; but the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding. 


* Reported expressly tor THE CHRISTLAN UNION by T. J. 
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PRO PATRIA. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


ANK upon rank, they proudly stood, 
R Like serried pines in the misty wood, 
’Neath Spring’s soft skies, in the bloom of May — 
Marching forth in battle array, 
With the trumpet’s blare and the fife’s refrain, 
With waving pennon and martial strain, 
While the meadows bristled with glancing steel, 
Staking their all, for woe or weal! 


The toilsome march and the deadly fight, 

The prison’s gloom and its noisome blight, 

The dread malaria’s poisonous breath, 

Filled up the ghastly ranks of Death. 

Quenched for aye was each life's sweet light— 

Manhood’s high noon, youth’s promise bright ; 

But the blood that bathed our land anew, 

Was as Heav’n’s own fresh baptismal dew | 

Hushed he each rude, irreverent tread, 

Where they calmly sleep, our patriot dead! 

We have wreathed the marbles o'er and o'er, 

We have strewen with blossoms as ne’er before. 

Each lowly grave and each swelling mound, 

Till the turf has bloomed like Eden’s ground; 

Have wept our sweetest, holiest tears 

For the heroes crowned thro’ the deathless years! 
Decoration Day, May 30, 1871. 
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HYACINTHE TO PROFESSOR 
[From the Independent. } 
Rome, April 26, 1871. 
Dear and Illustrious Friend: 
OUR most masterly letter to the Archbishop 
of Munich has produced a profound effect at 
Rome; and those who assume the air of caring very 
little for it are the very persons who best appreciate 
the importance of it. Notwithstanding, the pas- 
sign which possesses them is so violent, the current 
im which they are drifting is so irresistible, that this 


great utterance of Christian learning and Christian | 


conscience Will not check them. We have the proof 
of itin your excommunication, which was decided 
upon here before it was pronounced at Munich. 
The party which just now holds control not only of 
the Pope, but of the episcopate, has not shrunk 
from a proceeding so well fitted to revolt all honest 
souls; and this impotent and iniquitous stigma is 
the acknowledgment which it has to offer to the 
old champion of the Catholic faith for fifty years of 
toil and conflict against Protestantism, in which his 
very antagonists have been compelled to yield him 
their respect and admiration. “But the party has 
failed. It would fain have dimmed your glory, bnt 
has succeeded only in completing it. To suffer for 


the Church, and from the Church, while yet abid- 


ing id the Church, is the most cruel of martyrdoms; 
but. it is also the most glorious and the most fruitful! 
As you s0 well put it in one of your last-letters to 
me, “it is very significant of the present state of the 
Church that a man becomes a heretic, and is ex- 
communicated, in consequence of preserving the 
tradition of the faith, and continuing to believe and 
teach what he has been believing and teaching all 
his life long.”’ This is the pass to which we have 
been brought by the manceuvers of that party—if I 
may call it by its true name, that sect—whose au- 
dacity, too long veiled, but constantly on the in- 
crease, has come to the point of attempting to es- 
tablish a new Catholicism. On every side I hear 
talk of the dangers of schism in some nearer or re- 
moter future. The schism is already here. It exists 
under forms and in proportions heretofore unknown; 
and (most fearful thing of all!) it has its roots in 
that very institution which ought to give us unity. 
Therefore it is that the time for words seems to 
me to be passed, and the time for action to have 
come. We could make whole libraries out of the 
books that have been written against the exorbi- 
tant pretensions of the Court of Rome, and yet these 
pretensions have never stopped increasing. Against 
such a system the demonstrations of learning and 
the protests of conscience are of no avail. The men 
who represent it do not understand the language of 
truth and righteousness; or, rather, with a blind- 
ness that is more than human, they conceive them- 
selves to have certain rights superior both to morals 
and to history, and they undertake to reconstruct 
both these in the likeness of their own infallibility. 
To open their eyes, they will have to be jostled by 
events that are stronger than they; and this, if I 
mistake not, is the terrible punishment which God 
is reserving for them, and this, at the same time, is 
the unlooked-for deliverance which he is preparing 
for his Church. ‘It is time,’’ as the Apostle Peter 

says, ‘for judgment to begia at the house of God.” 
Courage, then, great and noble heart, and may 
God bless you for having freely offered yourself to 
danger for the House of Israel! Our mighty men 
have ceased from amongst us, and have fallen 
asleep. ‘* Cessaverunt fortes in Israel et quieverunt.” 
But the Lord has called you forth, in your ol age, 

to new conflicts and new victories! 
Hy AC 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. 
[From the Kpglish Independent ] 

N discussing the condition of our Congrega- 
tional Churches, there is much else to be consid- 
ered beside the preaching. Weare in great danger 
of thinking and speaking of the pulpit as though 
that were all the Church, and of preaching, as if 
that were the sole object of collecting a congrega- 
tion. The invitation toa place of worship is **Come 
and hear Mr. So-and-So preach.’’ When the congre- 
gation are pouring out of chapel, the comments are, 
‘‘Was it not a fine sermon!’’ or, *‘ Dr. Drumhead 
was tedious to-day!’’ The places of worship are 
christened after the names of the preachers. This is 
the Rev. Dr. Lively’s church, Mr. Klaptrap’s church, 
or Mr. Dolldrum’s cburch. The family of peepers 
who slily look in at the chapel door to make sure 
that their favorite preacher is in the pulpit is nota 


end, and the reading, praying, and singing are its 
mere fringe and trimming. . . One of the pri- 
mary objects of Church association is worship; and 
that is a very imperfect Church which does not dil- 
igently practice and cultivate every part of wor- 
ship—adoration, praise, petition. The reading of 
Holy Scripture isa part of the teaching, and may 
be quite @s important as the direct address. The 
maintenance of public werehip, in which the whole 
nation may have-%n opportunity of joining, is 


}scarcely Jese jutluential than the foolishness of 


preaching by which it has pleased God tod save them 
that believe. The Church of England fully recog- 
nizes these truths. Its service, though open to crit- 
icism in various particulars, is unimpeachable here. 
It is formtl, long, and tedious by its repetitions; it 
lea¥es no opportunity for the free expression of de- 
vout thought and feeling, and throws the sermon 
quite into the background; but it nobly maintains 
the idea that the gfand occasion of religious assem- 
bly is the Worship of God. It teaches the congrega- 
tion to depend upon themselves for their edification 
quite as much as worshipers, as upon the genius 
and eloquentve of the preacher; and though the ser- 
mon may chance to be indifferent, they need never 
. feel that they have met in vain, or been disappointed 
of their highest purpose, for the service was good, 
and the prayers inimitably choice. . . . It may 
be said of the form of service in some Congrega- 


.| tional chapels that it is no service at all—nothing 


but the sermon. It provides admirably for mental 
instruction, but this is not the only need of the hu- 
man soul. The heart has its Wants as well as the 
intellect and conscience, and these are far too much 
forgotten in our day of controversy and religious 
bustle. Nor are they provided for by paying a great 
salary to a professional organist—who plays deli- 
cious interludes during the.service, and a loud piece 
after it, to drive every solid impression out of the 
hearers’ heads—or by hiring a costly quartette of 
singers, regardless of price or character. All put- 
ting of man foremost in the sanctuary, be he 
preacher or singer, must be done away, — God 
allowed to take His rightful place. 
INTERNAL FISHERIES. 
{From ** Old and New’”’ for June.] 
S a general rule, the reports published by the 
authority of a Commonwealth are not read 
with that eager interest which some works of lighter 
and more general literature, emanating from a less 
august source, excite. After fulfilling their func- 
tions of supplying statistic food for the assembled 
-wisdom of the State to digest, they are planted in 
some out-of-the-way corner, whence they blossom 
out in black cloth, gilt-lettered volumes, to adorn 
the upper shelves of public libraries; where they 
will rest undisturbed, until haply some future Pres- 
ecott or Parkman shall discover in them germs which 
they will unfold and expand, to profit and charm 
readers of a future generation. But there is one of 
these reports of the State of Massachusetts of the 
‘*Commissioners of Inland Fisheries’? whose annual 
appearance we always welcome; and we see its ap- 
propriately salmon-colored cover on the tables of so 
many of our acquaintances, that we perceive that 
our interest in the subject and sympathy with the 
commissioners is quite generally shared. 

It is noteworthy, that whatever relates to fish, 
greatund small, from the whale to the trout, their 
capture or culture, possesses un interest which at- 
tracts a greater number of people of a greater di- 
versity of habits and tastes than what relates to any 
other branch of natural history, or to any other of 
the thousand and one matters which are now sup- 
posed to require the investigations of ‘“‘commissions.”’ 

The establishment and prosecution of American 
fisheries, with their attendant hardships and dan- 
gers, afford many interesting chapters in the adven- 
turous periods of our history. Ever since the first 
fishing-amack anchored on the foggy banks of New- 
foundland, the ‘fisheries ’’ question has set nations 
by the ears, as it might doagain, werethere not now 
‘“*high commissions’’ to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. The piscatory and (convivial) achievements 
of a fishing excursion down the bay are discussed 
and enjoyed ‘in their offices or worksbops by all the 
acquaintances of the party. The hayimaker will 
pause in loading his fragrant harvest, the thunder 
growling in the West, to ask the passing fisherman 
in what pools and by what arts he captured his 
string of silvery-speckled beauties; and gentle Izaak 
Walton still delights the literary recluse, who never 
baited a hook or cast a fly. . 

CLIMATE OF ITALY. 
{From the Same. 

WISH I dared add a-word about the climates 

of Italy. I do not, because so many competent 
persons have already written about them; only I 
have remarked one strange thing. that no one seems 
to find out much from their works,—at least, many 
people who are too ill to lose time, or try experi- 
ments, come QCTOss the Atlantic, to go to just the 
wrong place, So I would say this most seriously, 
that, because a place isin Italy, it is by no means 
sure that it has a good climate; and, even if it be 
conceded to have a good climate, it may not be the 
kind of good climate fitted to a particular case. It 
is better to know this at home, and really to find 
out where the suitable climate may most probably 
be found, than to rashly cross the ocean, and drag 


who recommended it once passed a pleasant week 
ina pleasant part of the year. To all invalids in- 
tending to come to Rome, I would say, consult 
some very competent physician before you decide 


‘to do it, anddo not think that you will be able to 


see the great works of art unless you are quite as 
strong as average mortals. 
Geraldine adds, ‘*Tell them to think long, and 
drink deep, before they come to Rome ;"’ and Sophia 
cries, ‘* Tell them to stay at home.” 1 ought to say, 
after this, that we areourselves unharmed, perhaps 
because we have fled in time. 
SEVERITY OF THE VERSAILLES PARTY. 
{From the Nation.] 

HE way in which this last insurrection has 

been suppressed has been horrible, but avy 


smallone. The sermon is the beginning and the 


who condemns it is bound to ask himself | 


one’s self to some place where perhaps the friend 


‘ 


what he would have done in presence of the 
same problem. The most merciful man cannot be 
merciful toa foe who will not surrender, but 
fights on tike a wild beast to the last. It is very un- 
fair to compare Thiers’ course to ours in dealing 
with the rebels of the late war. The Southerners 
were soldiers and politicians who fought under the 
rules of ci¢il warfare, and like rational beings laid 
down their arms when fighting was plainly useless. 
In judging him, we must ask ourselves how we 
should feel toward, and dea! with, a mob like that 
of 1863, which, while holding New York for three 
months against the State troops, and finding them- 
selves hard pressed, should set fire to the upper part | ° 
of the city, and the wharfs, and the shipping, and 
the public buildings, and seize on the Protestant 
ministers and hang them, and open groggeries and 
faro-banks in the principal churches, and then, re- 
jecting all terms, should get into holes and corners 
and deal out murder on every soldier and policeman 
who cathe near thespot. We doubt if, under these 
circumstances, the State militia and the decent men 
would behave like sages or saints. We may add, 
however, that our admiration for the horror of 
other people’s wars which we see growing in every 
direction, fills our breasts with hope and rejoicing. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—ENGLISH OPINION. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette. ] 


HE general reasons for regarding the Treaty, 
not exactly as a triumph of diplomatic man- 
agement, but as an arrangement reasonably fair, on 
the whole, of a very awkward difficulty, remain 
pretty much what they were when its provisions 
were less perfectly ascertained. . . . The settle- 
ment of the dispute which bas been rising or falling 
for six or seven years is also desired by all English- 
men, if it can be effected on honourable terms. No 
assertion might be made with more confidence, of all 
of us, than that we have nota particle of settled hos- 
tility to the Americans, and that even our transient 
fits of ill-humour with them are produced only by 
extreme provocation. We must be allowed to take 
the Queen’s expression of regret for the Alabama 
misfortune a little in our own sense if we are to pre- 
serve our self-respect while acquiescing in it; but, 
that point conceded, we none of us object to pay 
handsomely for the removal of that danger of which 
the reality has been questioned, but of which the na- 
ture is pretty plainly indicated, as was recently 
pointed out by an American correspondent of the 
Times, in those strange and unnatural European al- 
liances for which American diplomacy has of late 
years shown so strong a hankering. Meantime, 
though it is quite true that the Americans have 
gained considerable advantages in the final adjust- 
meut of the dispute—as is always the case with the 
party least anxious to compromise a quarrel—they 
have, nevertheless, relinquished a good deal of the 
ground on which, to use their own phrase, they once 
‘put. down their foot.’ The absurd claim to be 
compensated for a premature recognition of bellig- 
erency, or for general unfriendliness, has been quiet- 
ly surrendered; and as yet we do not know that even 
Mr. Sumner has noticed its abandonment. 


BRIEF EX TRA OTS. 


T an anniversary celebration of the ex- 
officers of the Mercantile Library Association, 

held in this city some months since, one of the 
speakers referred to a remark in our columns, as to 
the need of Christian editors, and added: ‘‘ It oc- 
curred to me that there was one want which was 
still more pressipg,—the want of Christian readers. 
I think that what the economists call an effectual 
demand for Christian editors would be answered as 
readily as a similar demand for any other commod- 
ity ; and theonly people who can create such a de- 
mand, are Christian readers. This is simply another 
way of saying that the press is exactly what the 
community calls for. It can never beanything else.’’ 


Mr. Dorsey Gardner,—who was for a year she 
able and faithful editor of the Literary and Church 
Departments of this paper,—writes from his pres- 
ent home in Florida to the Trenton Gazette, as 
follows :—*‘* My acquaintance with the part of Flori- 
da from which I write is of little more than twelve 
months’ standing and my residence now of eight 
months. During this time, not only have I encoun- 
tered no annoyance on political grounds, but I have 
the unanimous testimony of numerous Northern 
neighbors that no instance of anything of the sort 
has come within their knowledge. More than yoy, Be 
we have all noted with equal surprise and satisfac- 
tion that our reception by the white population h 
been not merely civil but cordial and sincere, and 
that their good offices and assistance may always be 
counted upon to a degree to which we have been 
quite unaccustomed at home. Beyond this, I can 
say with perfect exactness that in eight months’ 
knowledge of this place and the surrounding region, 
there have been fewer disorders than I have known 
to pass without remark in Trenton in a single day; 
that malicious mischief and riotous or uproarious 
gatherings are unknown; that litigation is so little 
in use that the people scarcely know how to go about 
it; that bars and locks, even upon outbuildings, 
may be considered superfiuities, and that the two 
only cases of dishonesty occurring within this period 
were those of settlers from the North,”’ 


The Protestant Churchman, after referring to 
the innovations of the Ritualists, says: ‘‘On the 
other hand, we sometimes fear that some of our 
Low Churchmen are in danger of going to the op- 
posite extreme—giving up the principles of liturgic 
services and with the principle, the Prayer Book 
‘itself.’ That this is areal danger, is evident from 
the fact that several of our brethren have recently 
renounced the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and united with non-liturgic churches. 
Their right to do this we shall not question. But 
we believe there is a most excellent way. First of 
all, we regard it as the duty of most, if not all such 
to-abide in the ship till every effort has been made 
to keep her from the rock toward which she is now 
fast drifting. Failing this, their second duty will 


be to keep together as far as possible, and to main- 


tain the ancient and undoubted order of our Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, with moderate Episco- 
pacy, the Church Year and Liturgical Services.” 


The (New York) Methodist thus enumerates the 
subjects of immediate importance in the work of 
ats church: ‘**‘ We need just now thorough attention 
to our missionary interests—-not to the irrelevant, 
premature project of foreign dismemberment, but 
the pressing wants of the treasury. . . . Again, 
we need increased attention to our great educational 
interests. . . . Thirdly, our great publishing 
system needs thorough but calm and loyal revision. 
. « Fourthly, we could entertain no more worthy, 
more noble aim than the peaceful and blessed proj- . 
ect of ‘Methodist unification.’ ”’ 


The (Boston) Universalist has an editorial on 
Mr. Frothingham’s sermon on ** The Immortalities 
of Man” (to which we referred editorially last 
week), characterizing it as ‘‘a brilliant, cold, heart- 
less discourse’’; and concluding thus: *‘ The sermon, 
we believe, was preached on Easter Sunday,—a day 
commemorating that great event, Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead! Ah! how has that story of 
his rising transfigured death and comforted the 
heart of the world! How many human souls have 
been gladdened and made strong as, by faith, they 
have looked into his empty tomb, or through the 
parted sky have seen him exalted at God’s right 
hand! We stood, as Pastor, a few days ago, and 
held the hands of a dying friend as she passed from 
earthly suffering to human rest. The memory of 
that hour is precious to us now—may it be with us 
when our death hour shall come! Of the specula- 
tions of the philosophers, of the sermons on ‘the 
immortalities of men’ sbe was as ignorant as a 
child, but her faith in the glorious fact of Christ’s 
resurrection was verily a power of life in her soul, 
and with a hush upon every lip, the prayer of every 
heart in that presence, we believe, was this, ‘ May 
my last end be like hers!’ ‘Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ ”’ 


The Nation ches describes the principles of the 
Communists: ‘‘ Their real creed, which was tempo- 
rarily kept in the background to avoid creating too 
great a panic in the city, and on which the Com- 
munal Government in Paris was to be based, in case 
they had triumphed, included the total denial of 
the existence of God and of a future life, the pre- 
vention of any religious observances, and the treat- 
ment of priests and ministers as impostors; the abo- 
lition of marriage, and the substitution of tem- 
porary connections, based on the inclination of 
either of the parties; the rearing and education of 
children by the Commune as in a vast foundling 
hospital; the outlawry of all persons not living by 
the labor of their hands, or in other words, the cre- 
ation of an aristocracy of owvriers ; the expulsion of 
the literary or educated class from all places of trust 
or dignity; the substitution of ‘natural justice’ in 
the courts of law for all artificial systems of juris- 
prudence; the appropriation of all property to pub- 
lic use, and the provision of labor for all persons 
able to labor, and support for those who were not 
able, out of the public purse.”’ 


An enterprising Tribune reporter got himself 
locked up in the Ludlow Street jail for several days 
to study the place. In his description of it he gives | 
an illustration of the shameful system of detaining 
witnesses: ‘‘ Among the prisoners are some of those 
unfortunates—detained witnesses. On a tier, near 
my cell, three sailors are confined who are witnesses 
against the steward of the ship Helen and Ophelia, 
who shot one of his fellow-seamen dead last August 
in the harbor of Montevideo. He was brought 
home in irons, and, after a preliminary examination, 
let out on bail; the three witnesses being sent to 
Ludlow Street. There they have remained since last 
October. In the meantime the murderer has been 
on @ voyage, earned his money, had a run ashore 
and enjoyed himself, and is now on his second voy- 
age, earning more money, while the innocent men 
are locked up as criminals and fed on prison fare. 
They say no trial can take place till October, and 
that possibly it may then be again put off. One of 
these men is very intelligent and handy. He carves 
ships with rude knives, and has decorated his cell 
with innumerable artistic devices cut in paper. 
Another prisoner, also a seaman, is detained as a 
witness against a man who passed a counterfeit $10 
billon him. He is an Englishman and very anxions 
to return to his own country. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HELLEY has found a critic in the last Edin- 
burgh Review who swerves from the beaten 
track. He points out the exquisite beauty of the 
poet’s choice of epithets, and also his tendency to a 
constant repetition, and shows that he borrowed in- 
/nocently from Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Aken- 
side, Collins, and Thomson. The critique, however, 
breathes the kindliest spirit and the highest eulogy. 
Mr. Rossetti, who has published an edition in which 
which Shelley’s punctuation is rigorously revised, is 
described by the writer as ‘‘a mind morbidly ex- 
cited about punctuation, if not given up to extreme 
views on this subject.’’-. . . Dr. Rowland | 
Williams, the distinguished theologian, left a library 
of 8,000 volumes, to be held asa gift in perpetuity 
by the first town in Wales or Monmouthshire that 
shall provide a suitable home for it. An English 
journalist thinks it a pity that so valuable a collec- 
tion should go to a small provincial town. Neverthe- 
less it is an equal pity that more small towns do not 
have good libraries. . .. . The original mar- 
riage contraet of the Bride of Lammermoor has 
been discovered. Scott mever saw it. ... . 
Torpey, the hero of the London diamond robbery, 
says that he had the scheme first suggested to him 
by a novel which he read. His wife and himself 
talked the plot over, thought it absurd on the first 
reading, but finally became enamored of it, and put» 
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calls a ‘Mutual Improvernent Corner,” the design 
of which is to bring its youthful constituency into 
pleasant acquaintance with one another. Thus: 
‘Joel Jones, of Ashbarrel, Michigan, (wishes cor- 
respondence on birds and birds’ eggs)’’; or ‘“* Katy 
Did (age7), Blossomville, Texas (dolls’ dresses).’’ Joel 
perhaps, secures in this way three or four Eastern 
friends, and Katy finds a congenial correspondent 
inthe North. All of which is very pretty. But 
when “Sarah H. G.”’, N. Y., wants a correspondent 
not under 17, or ** Cora A. Handel, N. Y. (age 17),”’ 
wishes letters from somebody in California or 
Orezon—we are in doubt as to the absolute safety of 
this ingenious device. The original design, how- 
ever, Was certainly as harmless as excellent. . . 
The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg has suffered 
from the depredatious of a learned thief. He is said 
to be a German theologian. A domiciliary visit re- 
vealed that he had taken altogether 7,000 volumes. 
They were most admirably selected. People 
who mourn over the decadence of the lower courts 
and the legal fraternity in our times, may find com- 
fort in the fact that in the good old times of our fore- 
fathers, equity went much the same way. Thus 
Walter Mapes, who lived long before the Reforma- 
tion, and whose poems have been published by the 
Camden Socicty, gives us a glimpse of the degener- 
acy of the times: 
* Thow Lhave a man i-slawe, 
And forfetyd the Kynges lawe, 
[ yal tinde a man of lawe 
Wyl taken my penny and let me goo.” 
es It is a significant feature of the time that 
the American press should so teem with books of 
science aud travel. Observation—not introspectiou 
—an enlightened and genial positivism—this is the 
tendency which, for the time at least, has replaced 
the introverted and analytic spirit so noticeable in 
American literature under the transcendental re- 
naissance of some thirty years ago. Those who agree 
with Goethe in maintaining that an introverted age 
is radically morbid and eventually unfruitful, will 
see in this fact at once the sign of internal vigor in 
American thought, and the promise of future de- 
velopment. We can welcome, and even share the 
present impulse, without dreading an all-absorbing 
materialism, sure that the abstract thinking of the 
future will be none the worse for the accurate data 
and broad generalizations which the present is stor- 
ing up, and glad to feel that the positivism of to-day 
is more generous and true—nay, even more poetic— 
for the speculation of the past. . . The Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Guide has been waging a sharp war 
with publishers, on the ground that by retailing 
books on the premises they damage the general 
trade. It is claimed by correspondents in the May 
number of the Guide that the regular retailurs are 
gong out of business from this cause, and that the 
effect of the present system is to make the sale price 
of all books extremely variable. Sabin’s 
American Bibliopolist is a delizhtful monthly pub- 
lication, which ought to have a circulation a good 
deal wider than that of buyers of libraries. It is 
filled with the gold-dust of literary gossip. . . ‘ 
The origin of current phrases is a curious study. 
James Fisk, Jr.’s ‘‘Gone where the woodbine 
twineth’’ was recently explained to us as being an 
allusion to the tendency of vines to run up the 
water-spouts of country houses, the whole being 
poetical for “‘Gone up the spout.’’ This isa novel 
elucidation, but then it should be remembered that 
the “‘spout’’ of the last phrase was a contrivance 
connected formerly with pawnbroker shops, and 
therefore had no relation to rural architecture. 
That questionable phrase, “raising the devil’ has 
lost its old signification; but one finds an illustra- 
tion of what it first meavt by the answer of Shelley 
to the master at Eton, when the former had acci- 
dentally exploded #ome chemicals in his room: 
‘What is the matter? Why matter enough—I’m 
raising the devil.” Of course alluding to the old 
medizval incantations. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


HE Governor of Connecticut says in his mes- 

sage to the Legislature that the lawin rezard 
to the schooling of children employed in factories 
has worked happily, receiving the sanction of both 
operators and manufacturers. An amendment to 
the law is suggested hy the State Board of Educa- 
tion to secure the actual attendance at school of all 
the children relieved from employment. The Gov- 
ernor recommends its adoption, and also the addi- 
tion of mechanical Grawing to the course of com- 
mon school instruction. The effect of the new free 
school law has been to increase the attendance at 
school, lessen truancy and irregularity, lengthen 
the school terms and promote the erection of better 
school-houses. For a school population of 128,488 
the State provides 1,644 schools and employs 3,041 
teachers. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools last year was 119,944, an increase for the vear 
of 5,327. The Normal School is in a tlourishing con- 
dition, having 148 students. The total cost of the 
schools last year was $1,655,887. 


The uew government of the District ‘of 
Columbia has taken prompt action with reference 
to the much needed extension and improvement of 
the public schools of the District. With a popula- 
tion of 21,177 whites and 10,494 blacks between the 
ages of 6 and 17 years, there are public school accom- 
modations for only 7,912 white and 3,294 colored 
children. Nearly two-thirds of the school popula- 
tion of the District are thus entirely unprovided 
for in the public schools. Private and charity 
schools reduce the number untaught to about half 
the schocl-population. The difficulty appears to be 
not so much the absolute lack of school sittings as 
the unfitness of the ‘‘accommodations” provided. 
Fifty-three schools are held in rented buildings, 
which, according to official report, were formerly 
‘‘ engine-houses, sheds, churches, agricultural seed- 
rooms, store-houses, pyivate dwellings, workshops, 
masonic lodge-rooms, lecture rooms, public resorts, 
mission-schools, old stables, market-houses, mess- 
houses for the poor.” The amount now paid in 


Our Young Foiks has what it. 


rents for the present unsatisfactory accommoda- 
tions, the Governor urges, would go far toward pay- 
ing the interest upon the cost of permanent and 
commodious school-houses. The old proverb, ‘**What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,’’ is 
forcibly illustrated by the neglect of the District 
schools by the general government. ‘*Congress has 
donated to the several States and Territories an 
aggregate of 78,576,702 acres of land for educational 
purposes. Hitherto the District of Columbia, which 
is called upon to furnish educational facilities for 
the children of citizens from all parts of the Uniou 
temporarily residing bere, and paying no taxes 
here, has not shared to the extent of a single acre of 
land in the wise bounty of the liberal Government 


.| of which it is the seat.”’ 


The Superintendent of the Glasgow Mission to 
the Out-door Blind has devised a plan of educating 
blind children that promises to rival in success the 
new plan of teaching mutes. He teaches the blind 
along with children that see. Of course thesense of 


the case of the blind pupils. 
printed with raised letters; but that is all the change 
that is required. The master of the Greenock Char- 
ity School has given the plan a trial and reports 
that ‘if teachers would only make the experiment, 
every blind child in the country might be educated 
in the common schools with very little additional 


expense.” 


The Londen School Board has at last talked 
itself up to practical work. It has resolved to un- 
dertake forthwith the providing of a limited num- 
ber of schools in various localities where the def- 
ciency is already ascertained to be great, and where 
there is no doubt that large provisions for public 
elementary education must hereafter be made by 
the Board. This is to be done without waiting for 
the completion of the inquiries into the efficiency of 
the existing schools, and into the social and religious 
condition of the whole of the municipalitv. 


The Russian Minister of Education has pub- 
lished an elaborate report on the educational system 
of Russia as compared with the systems of other 
European countries. It shows that the Russian 
system is still very incomplete in many important 
points. The division of the schools into lower, mid- 
dle, and higher is pretty consistently carried out, 
but there is scarcely any connection between the 
elementary and the other schools. The middle 
schools are wanting in practical scope and charac- 
ter. They do not prepare their pupils well, either 


‘for the University or for professional life. The lack 


of professional and trades-scbools is very general. 
The Minister has drawn up three bills for educa- 
tional reform to be laid before the Council of State. 
The first provides for the establishment of training- 
schools for teachers, and the amendment of the reg- 
ulations relating to municipal and elementary 
schools; the second for placing the imperial colleges 
ona more satisfactory footing; the thiid for the 
establishment of schools of science. 


The Melbourne correspondent of the London 
Times says that the new Education bill—providing 
four hours’ exclusively secular instruction with the 
compulsory prirciple, and leaving to parents and 
guardians to provide religious instruction out of 
school hours—will be the most important measure 
for the next Parliament to consider. Party spirit 
runs high on the subject. Clergymen of every de- 
nomination more or less fan the discord. Romanists 
declare open war against any system which does not 
admit of religious teaching within the school, and 
the only proper religious teaching is of course their 
own. Clergymen of other denoiniuations denounce 
the exclusiveness of the Catholics, and are in ther 
own way as intolerant as the denounced. ‘The laity 
seem disposed to take the subject into their own 


that these wretched sectarian differences have had 
for many years past the effect of dissipating the 
teaching resources of the country among a super- 
fluous multitude of small expensive and ineflicient 
denominatioual schools; while a smaller number of 
well attended and well taught schools would —— 
much greater g good at much less expense. - 


BOOKS. 


The Earth: A Descriptive sstetory of the Phe- 
nomena : of the Life of the Globe. By Elisée 
=. Two vols. New York: G. Putnam & Sons. 
‘ 
Scientific geography is a study of recent date. 
Before Car] Ritter, the configuration of the earth’s 
surface was of interest only to the makers of maps 
—to the navigator and the land traveler. That 
eminent observer, grouping together facts in 
geology, climatology, and such astronomical data 
as relate to the globe alone, directed attention to 
certain great and cardinal features in the relation 
of continents, the natural lines of mountain ranzes, 
the proportion and position of the largest masses ot 
land, and the largest masses of water, the Jaw of 
plain and plateau, of ocean currents, and of con- 
tinental rivers. What Ritter omitted or misunder- 
stood, later writers have supplemented and com- 
pleted. Prof. Guyot of our own country has made 
valuable contributions. Germany has also been 
peculiarly alert in exploring and enlarging this in- 
teresting field of knowledge. And now comes 
Mons. Reclus, ripe with fifteen years of travel and 
scientific investigation, to cotrdinate and classify 
this accumulation of facts, into a consistent and 
harmonious statement of the physical geography 
of our planet. No work of recent years can well 
exceed this achievement of Elisée Reclus in its 
populur interest. It is simply a complete and mag- 
nificent generalization of the features of the earth 
on which we live, as it exists before our eyes, pre- 
sented with aclearness that makes it comprehensible 
to the most ordinary reader, while breathing an 
enthusiasm which is instantaneously infectious. To 
attempt an intelligible resumé of ‘the contents of 
these two octavo volumes would be to write a new 
book ; for the:author, while leaving nothing un- 


touched, has condensed his material into the utmost 


touch must be made to take the place of sight, in. 
their books being 


hands, disgusted as they generally are with the fact: 


| 


possible compactness, consistent with a popular 
presentation. First we have a vivid portraiture 
of the relation of the Earth to the sidereal system, 
the hypothesis of creation, the law of succession of 
days and seasons, and the genera! character of the 
geological periods. The author then passes on to 
the phenomena of land, the continental forms, 
oceanic basins, deserts, plateaux, and mountain 
chains. The circulation of water by snowiall, ava- 
lanche and’ glacier, the various classes of springs, 
subterraneous streains, rivers, lakes, and interior 
seas, make up the third division of the book. 
Finally, we have an account.of the subterraneous 
forces, the sea-coast line of volcanoes, the growth 
of volcanoes, the various appearance of lavas, 
voleanic springs, earthquakes, and those terrible 
perturbations of the ocean-bed resulting from the 
igneous forces at work under the earth's crust. All 
this isexpanded with infinite detail, and illustrated 
by copious reference to every geographical lecdlity. 
Mons. Reclus’ style is at once luminous ail strong, 
graphic in description, and rich in color. The 
Brothers Woodward, in giving to the French author 
an English dress, have studiously preserved the 
freshness and characteristic touches of the original. 
Nor have the publishers been wanting. Indeed we 
know of no similar book, appealing, as it does, to 
the average scientific reader, so admirably brought 
out in respect of mechanical features. Substantial 
binding, the clearest type, fine paper and generous 
amplitude of margin, combine to give these stately 
volumes a truly regal appearance. Two hundred 
and thirty maps, of which twenty-four are printed 
in colors, adorn and interpret the text. Messrs. 
Putnam & Sons, for introducing this representative 
work to the American public, deserve high praise. 
In the nature of' the case there can be little pecuni- 
ary profit attending such a publication, and we 
cannot therefore but regard it as an auspicious cir- 
cumstance that in this city we have a house, willing 
to undertake a labor so essentially meritorious. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Curiosities of the Law Reporters. By Franklin 
Fiske Heard. (Boston: Lee & Shepard). Certainly 
the law reporters who have found their way into 
this elegant volume never before saw their weighty 
utterances in so sumptuous a guise. To turn the 
leaves of Mr. Heard’s book is a luxury in itself. 
Of the contents of these creamy pages, however, 
even Mr. Heard must confess thata mixed judg- 
ment is allowable. Much of the matter is of a 
purely technical nature, which lawyers themselves 
will unquestionably enjoy ; but which frequently 
seems lacking in point to the unprofessional reader. 
The latter, however, will find delight in the occa- 
sional bits of dry wit, quaint comments, odd rul- 
ings, and*curious facts. Plowden, for example, 
states this case. ‘‘If a woman be warden of the 
Fleet, and one imprisoned in the Fleet marries her, 
it isan escape in the woman and tie law adjudges 
the prisoner to be at large, for he cannot be law- 
fully imprisoned but under a Keeper, and he cannot 
be under the custody of his wife, for which reason 
the law must necessarily adjudge him to be at 
large!’ A singular fact is taken from a personal 
experience of Lord Langdale. A sum of money 
was in trust of a certain individual for life, but 


after his death it was to be divided amowe other 


parties. These parties brought suit for the prop- 
erty on the ground ef the death of the individual 
in question. It was shown that he had been away 
from England, and not heard from for twenty 
years. Lord L. demanded further proofs. Subse- 
quently additional affidavits were filed, and after a 
lap-e of some time au order for the division 
was grahted. This order was sent to the proper 
oflice to be entered. Strangely enough in this 
office, living uuder a disguised name, was the very 
man whose death had been presumed upon by the 
order ! 


Secret History of the French Court. By Victor 
Cousin. (New York: James Miller.) In translating 
Cousin’s biographical study of Madame Cuevreuse, 
Miss Booth has perhaps argued too large an amount 
of historical informatiou on the part of her readers. 
Nevertheless, it is not quite necessary that one 
should be possessed of every minute detail of the 
State affairs of the Seventeenth Century to relish 
the Seerct History. Although the book presupposes 
knowledge, it is also in itself a liberal contribution 
to the record of the times which is portrays, and 
may be read with profit by those to whom Richelieu 
and Mazarin are little more than names. The sug- 
gestive feature of the volume is its fresh disclosures 
of the immense political influence which the women 
of that day wielded, and of the genuine state-craft 
which they possessed. Butif the modern publicist 
finds in these illustrations of the capacity of the 
other sex to influence and even to create events, the 
ground fora more kindly acceptance of certain cur- 
rent theories, he will also discover something of 
perplexity in another aspect of that epoch of in- 
trigues. Indirectly, yet not less emphatically, 
Cousin’s pages seem to force us to infer that a meas- 
ured degree of social laxness neither hurt woman 
asan external power, nor greatly weakened her in- 
dividual purposes. This is a delicate subject, which 
we do not wish to amplify; but it is assuredly 
fraught with matter of grave import to those who 
scrutinize the tendencies of the present through the 
facts of the past. 


Undine and Sintram. By De La Motte Fougué. 
(New York: James Miller.) Two marvelously per- 
fect stories, most exquisitely translated. The first 
English version of Undine dates back to 1839, Am- 
erica having the two-fold honor of producing both 
translator and publisher. The rapidity with which 
this strangely beautiful creation becume a subject 
of constant allusion in our literature is something 
remarkable. Undine ceased to be a dream and 
grew into a distinct individuality. Thackeray has 
called our attention to the reality, strong as that of 
great historic names, which belongs to the charac- 
ters of favorite novels. But it is the peculiarity of 
Fougué’s art. that his creations have a double hold 


on the imagination, impressing it with a sense of | 


generation. 


human naturalness, and also of a subtle spiritualism 
—the lines between the known and the unknown 
crossing and interblending. Sintram, though less 
generally read, is almost as great a conception as 
that of Undine. It is an allegory of the struggle of 
evil with good in the human heart; but, unlike the 
common allegory, it has so natural a coloring, and 
so artistic a completeness, as to carry the reader un- 
consciously along, the moral revealing itself always 
throtigh action, never by didactic statement. 


Notes on the Gospels, two vols., and Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles. By Albert Barnes. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.)—" Barnes Notes’ bave 
such a well established position in the hearts of 
Christians, that commendatien is superfluous. In 
spite of many excellent commentaries which have 
heen produced since Mr. Barnes first met what was 
then a creat want, his work still maintains its hold. 
It is not easy to describe the qualities which have 
civen his exegetical writings their unshaken popu- 
larity, but on reviewing them as brought out now 
in fresh editions, after having been familiar with 
them these many years, and with an impression 
that we miist find them a little behind the times, 
we have to banish the impression. There is living 
power in them, and a freshness, aud adaptation to 
common wants which bids fair to last out another 
Mr. Barnes was happy in having been 
able to revise them not very long befvre his death, 
thus adding much of valuable material which has 
accrued to the science of interpretation since the 
day when the first edition was issued, forty years 
ago. Illustrations are abundant and valuable, and 
it would be hard to namea better commentary for 
the family and the Sunday-school. 


The Artist’s Married Life; being that of Albert 
Ditrer. (New York: James Miller.) ‘This quaint 
product of Leopold Schefer’s pen found in Mrs. J. R. 
Stodart a most excellent translator, as is perbaps suf- 
ficiently proved in the fact that though her version 
made its appearance in 1848, it still maintains its 
hold upon the market. Of the book itself, we ueed 
scarcely to speak, as it has long passed into the cate- 
gory of “standards.” With a slight thread of f&ct 
Schefer contrived to weave a romance of Albert 
Dit er’s married life, in which the suggested ideal of 
an artist’s wife isin forcible contrast with the un- 
amiable reality. Its style will be best understood 
when we say that it is the same in kind as The Life 
of Sir Thomas Moore, and The Maiden and Married 
Life of Mary Powell al Mistress Milton. Thereisa 
truthfulness in this species of fictitious biography 
which gives it rare interest. Even the peculiarly 
German eulogies of art (namely, that part of ‘* The 
Year of Strife,’’ where Nunnenberk and Celtes con- 
verse] are quite in the vein of mediwval rhetoric, 
and consequently have a historical verisimilitude. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JAMES R. Oscoon & Co., Boston.—Condensed Novels. By BRET.. 
HARTE. Price $1.50. Pike County Ballads. By Joun Hay. 
Price $1.50. Jim Bludsoand Little Breeches. By JOHN Hay. 
Ten Great Reliyions, an Essay in Comparative Theology. By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Price $3.00. Alfred The Great. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. Price $1.50. 


Root & CADY, Chicago.—The Charm. For Sunday-Schools. By 
P. P. BLIss. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—Curio-ities of the Law Reporters. By 


FRANKLIN FISKE HEARD. 
Mrs. A. E. PORTER. 

D. LOTHROP & Co., Boston.—Susie’s. Spectacles. 
SIGHT. Price $1.25. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER & Co., New York —Critical, Doctrinal,.and Hom- 
iletical Commentary on the Prophet Jeremiah. By J.P. LANGE. : 
Sermons to the Natural Man. By W™M.G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 

B@RICKE & TAFEL, New York.—The Homeopathic Domestic Medi- 
cine. Ry JOSEPH LAURIE,M.D. Revised Edition. 

8. R. WELLS, New York.—Paralysis and other Affections of the 
Nerves. By GEv. H. TAYLOR, M.D. Price $1. 

J.S. RENFIELD. New York.—Little Breeches. By JOHN Hay. 
lustrated by J. F. ENGEL.) Price 25 cts. 

J. B. LipprncottT, Philadelphia.—A new Varwrum Edition of 
Shakespeare. Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. Vol. L: 
Romeo and Juliet. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York.—A Practical German Grammar. 
By HERMANN D. WRAGL. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—American Religion. By JouNn 
WEISS. Price $1.50. 

W.C. PALMER, New York.—The Rest of Faith. By ISAAC M. LEE. 

W.W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohic.—The Silver Seng. A collection 
of Sabbath-schovu] Music. By W. A. OGDEN. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH, New York.—Wayfaring Hymns. By ANNA 
WARNER. A Precious Savior. By J. B. WATERBURY. D.D. 
Auis to Prayer. By H.W. BEECHER. Price of series 35 cts. 
A Very Simple Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. The His- 
tory of Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. By CHARLES W. BAIRD. 
Price $5. 

CARLTON, New York,—Mill-Bank. By Mrs. MARY J. HoLMeEs. 
Price $1.50. The Balad of Lord Bateman. (Lllustrations.) By 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Price 25 cts. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York.—Memoir of Charles 
Mayne Young. By J. C. YOUNG. Price $2.25. Pioneers and 
Founders ; or, Recent Workers in the Mission Field. By Cuar- 
LOTTE M. YONGE. Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, 
with Comments. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

G. P. PUTNAM, New York.—TiU the Doctor Comes, and How to 
Help Him By GEORGE H. HOPE,M.D. Price % cts. 

DODD & MEAD, New York.—Papers for Home Readinga.—By JOHN 
HALL, D.D. Price $1.75. The American Cardinal. A Novel. 
Price $1.50. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—The Institutes of Medicine. 

_ By MARTYN PAINE, M.D. (Ninth Edition.) Ralph The Heir. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Bench and Bar; The Wit, Humor, 
Adventures,and Asperities of the Law. By L. J. BIGELOW. 
Ligit (Science for the Young). By JACOB ABBOTT. Drawing 
Book for Schools and Beginners. (Series of Four Parts.) By 
M. H. HOLMES. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York.—Apron Strings, and Which 
Way they Pulled. By ARCHIE FELL. Price #125. Grace 

Courtney. By HOWE BENNING. Price $1.15. The Children of 
The Great King. “Price $1.25. 

8. P. DINSMORE & Co., New Yorks—Fi rst Reunion of the Bowdoin 
Alumni Association. 

ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati.— War in Heaven. 
P. SIMMONS. Price $2.50. 

T. WHITTAKER, New York.—The Old World Seen with Young Eyes. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York.—Notes, Practical and Evplan- 
atory, on the Gospels. By CHARLES H. HALL, D.D. 2 vols. 
Price $1.50 per vol. Wake-Robin. By JoHN BurRrRouGHs. 
Price $1.50. A Poet’s Bazar. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN. Price $1.75. Ina. By KATHERINE VALERIO. Price 
75 cts. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pub - 
lications : 


Married for Beth Worlds. By 


By FAITH-AND- 


By JAMES 


The Westminster Review—Home and Health—Lippincott’s 
zine—Philadelphia. Our Monthly—Cincinnati. he 
Review—Harper’s Magasine— Railroad Gazette—Harper’s Month- 
ly Magazine—Seribner’s Monthly—Howe’s Musical ont hly- ~The 

he Catholic World—Journal o Ll Scvences, No. I 
Peter’s Musical Monthly--The Manufaeturer and Builder 
Journal of Health—The Herald of Health—Eclectic Engineering— 


New York. a C egational Review—The Art R — 
Coney € eview—Chicago. 


lantic—Our Young Folks—The Nursery—Bos- 
ton. The British uarterly Review—Londo Th 2 
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Lo ConTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be 
returned, if, at the time they are sent, a request is 
made to that effect and sufficient postage stamps are 
inclosec 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be pre- 
served, and sub jo ‘with requests for their return 
cann: be compli with. 


“Ho Tice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
is authorized to receive any money en account of 
the paper until he delivers to the subscriber a copy 
of MARSHALL’s Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton, and a certificate bearing the facsimile signature 
of the Publishers. 


THE FIELD OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


N ODERN thought tends to limit the freedom 
ee of the human will. That it will deny that 
freedom altogether, is the apprehension of many 
religious men. We do not share the apprehension. 
But we accept. it ‘as a fact that men’s conduct is 
largely determined by circumstances over which 
they have no immediate control. And the fact 
has a most important bearing on religion, not only 
as to its abstract conceptions, but as to its prac- 
tical methods. 

It was once conceived that man stood surround- 
ed by all his faculties like an absolute monarch 
among his subjects; that whatever he did of good 
or bad he freely choose to do, and accordingly in 
each ease deserved the full praise or blame appro- 
priate to the action itself. But we are coming 
more and more to see that this sovereignty over 
self is but a limited monarchy after all. Inherited 
traits have a force in shaping character beyond 
man’s own control. Physical conditions of health 
and disease put their limitations on him. Educa- 
tion has a voice as to his possibilities. The state 
of the society in which he lives, the laws he is un- 
der and a thousand other special influences, build 
walls around his moral development which he can- 
not over-pass. 

The observation of these things as simple mat- 
ters of fact creates a conviction as to the limita- 
tion of human freedom, which is taking its place 
among the fixed and practical beliefs of men. It 
is entirely different from the old metaphysical 
denial of free will. That went so far that if fally 
accepted it crushed the springs of motive alto- 
gether. It was fatal to allactivity. But this mod- 
ern conception, telling man that he is governed 
not by Fate but by circumstances which are them- 
selves within man’s control,—this idea stimulates 
to the most varied and energetic action. It calls 
an man to reach by every skillful device,and with 
ardor of effort, those broad conditions of the com- 
munity which do so much to fix the character of 
the individual. 

The old idea, that so far as moral condition wasde- 
termined by human agency, man shaped it wholly 
by his own will, naturally prescribed a direct ap- 
peal to that will as the one way of reaching him. 
According to this view, the only way to save men 
was to persuade them individually. Preaching 
and example were the only means to moral eleva- 
tion. And the general type of direct, specitic 
Christian work was the preacher’s. 

Such methods can never become inefficient. We 
may say that they will always remain the nublest 
and perhaps the most effectual. But there has now 
arisen a demand for other agencies. It is not 
enough to take the individual man as you find 
him, and preach the Gospel to him. We must go 
back of that. Wemust so build the community 
as to fortify the child from its very birth with in- 
fluences that strengthen and elevate. We must 
reach every part of the social apparatus; laws, 
customs, fashions, manners; we must adapt the 
whole machinery to do its great work so as to pro- 
mote Christian manhood. Every influence that 
touches human life must be studied, and made if 
possible to throw its weightin behalf of rightliving. 
The paysical world in which the soul is ensphered 
must be so regulated as to feed its noblest facul- 
ties; to elevate, and not to enslave it. We must 
feel that nothing can safely be left to chance,— 
that the field of purely Christian work is just as 
broad as the whole field of human labor. And this 
preéminently for the sake of purely spiritual results. 
it isa good thing in itself that men should be made 
healthy and strong and happy; but is of greater 
account that they should be made healthy and 
strong and happy in order that they may be good. 

We can here follow out only a very small part 
of what the subject suggests. For the sake of il- 
lustration we emphasize one or two points, leaving 
others untouched. 

First, the body is to be cultivated, for the sake 
of thesoul. Spiritual health needs physical health 
as its foundation. The want of physical health 
makes men peevish, it makes them indolent, it 
makes them selfish. By it their spiritual faculties 
are clogged. Through it they most easily fall 
into the habit of self-regard, which is the worst 
foe of nobility incharacter. It hurts their useful- 
ness, and it tends to transmit all its evils to another 
generation. To remove the source of such mis- 
chiefs, or, better still, to prevent it, is true Chris- 
tian work. The physician who by curing men’s 
bedies helps their souls, is as much a Christian 
worker as the pastor. And men must be taught 

to guard themselves in this respect. They must 
be tanght that it is just as much a sin to enfeeble 
the body by over-work or by negleet, as to i impair 
it by strong drink. 


| lation. to the physical world, and his proper ad- 


justment to its conditions, are a field for genuine 
religious labor. Natural science in our day is 
doing a noble work for man. It is finding new 
resources for his support; it is tracing out laws by 
observing which he may guard against many of 
the evils which have beset him. It is teaching 
him to make Nature minister to his comfort and 
security. And in this it is laying a frame-work 
and foundation for the development of his spirit- 
ual nature.. Of Science as an investigator of ab- 
stract truth, we have spoken before in these col- 
umns; we have said that she should be regarded 
not as the enemy but the ally and helper of Chris- 
tianity, Still more may such a relation be assert- 
ed, when we look at her contributions to the prac- 
tical wants of men. If it belongs to Christianity 
to clothe the naked and feed the hungry, one by 
one, surely it is Christian service to bring to light 
resources of nature by which cold and hunger and 
sickness may be averted from whole races and 
generations! This is what Science is doing; and 
therefore we say she should be honored, and there 
should be a host of Christian men to devote them- 
selves to her pursuits. 


Once more ;—there is a most imperative need 
‘for religions work, in shaping and administering 
the laws of the political commonwealth ; and in 
settling the theories on which the constitutions 
of government and society rest. These things 
have an immense effect for good or evil upon the 
lives of men. All the preachers in the land may 
be declaiming about honesty, and their influence 
be outweighed by a system of government which 
puts dishonest men in places of power and in- 
fluence. Preachers may strenuously exhort to the 
virtue of chastity ; and labor in vain against the 
effect of laws which make the tie of marriage 
light. And the peace and good order of society, 
the tranquillity in which virtue thrives, may be 
utterly lost through bad government or pernicious 
social theories. 


The saddest thing about the catastrophe of 

Paris, which was like a letting loose of devils on 
earth, was that strength was lent to the insurgent 
cause by theories which in the abstract had won 
the support of honest men. And there have been 
found in other countries men of culture and 
character, who expressed respect for that . cause 
out of sympathy with the school of ideas with 
which its leaders were connected. A more im- 
pressive lesson of the importance of correct social 
theories to the pene: interests of life was never 
given. 
. Nor will it do to find all the trouble in 1 the fact 
that these schools of thought were avowedly anti- 
Christian. For another fact confronts us,—that 
the clergy of France are as a body firm adherents 
to a policy of despotism and repression. The na- 
tion swings back and forth between this evil and 
that of anarchy. And every time license is re- 
pressed by sheer absolutism, it gathers energy 
for a more desperate rebound. The short-sighted 
policy of which Napoleon was the representative 
inflicts its own evils while it prevails, and gains 
but short respite from the wilder storm. But 
Napoleon found no more faithful adherents than 
the clergy. They have become identified to the 
popular mind with the system of dogged resist- 
ance to all progress— a system which cannot stand 
in Church or State, and would be a curse if it 
could. Yet the French clergy are, asa body, we 
doubt not, men who better represent true relig- 
ious feeling and character than ahy other class 
in the state. It is a false theory rather than ill 
intent that makes them of so little account toward 
saving France. Their position is a warning as to 
the necessity that Christian men should address 
themselves earnestly to the study of the great 
questions of politics. Itis not enough for them 
to be zealous—they must be enlightened. 

“The field is the world.” And God’s voice 
calls to the sowing and reaping not the evangelist 
only, but every true heart, every sober mind, 
every strong arm. 


HUXLEY’S ADVICE. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY contributes to the 

_ Christian World, for June, an article enti- 
tled “A Hint to the Protestant Ministry,” from 
which the following is an extract: 


*“*Tt was my fortune some time ago to pay a visit to oneof 
the most important of the institutions in which the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church in these islands are trained; 
and it seemed to me that the difference between these men 
and the comfortable champions of Anglicanism and of Dis- 
sent, was comparable to the difference between our gal- 
lant volunteers and the trained veterans: of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard. The Catholic priest is trained to know his business, 
and do it effectually. The professors of the college in ques- 
tion, learned, zealous and determined men, permitted me 
to speak frankly with them. We talked like outposts of op- 
posed armies during a truce—as friendly enemies; and 
when I ventured to point out the difficulties their students 
would have to encounter from scientific thought, they re- 
plied: ‘Our Church has lasted many ages, and has passed 
safely through many storms. The present is but a new 
gust of the old tempest, and we do not turn out our young 
men less fit to weather it than they have been in former 
ages to cope with the difficulties of those times. The her- 
esies of the day are explained to them by their professors 
of philosophy and science, and they are taught how those 
heresies are to be met.’ I wish thatall ecclesiastical organ- 
izations were in as effective a condition. I think it would 
be better, not only for them but for us. The army of lib- 
eral thought is at present in very loose order; and many a 
spirited free-thinker makes use of his freedom mainly to 
vent nonsense. We should be the better for a vigorous 
and watchful! enemy to hammer us into cohesion and disci- 
pline, and I, for one, lament t hat the bench of Bishops can- 
not show 2 man of the caliber of Butler, of the Analogy, 
who, if be were alive, would make short work of much of 
thee priori infidelity.’ ’’ 


So, too, all the sciences which concern man’s re- 


The Professor occupies what he dalle an extra- 


Christian standpoint, but his opposition to Chris- 
tian doctrines, though not ribald’and reckless, is 
keen enough to justify him in assuming tlie title 
of an enemy of our religion. His criticism upon 
the training of clergymen has some force, when 
applied to the methods of theological edueation in 
England. Certainly the consternation and com- 
motion caused in that country by the works of 
Colenso, the “ Essays and Reviews,” and “‘ Ecce 
Homo,” bear witness to a “ comfortable” ignor- 
ance among English religious teachers, meriting 
attention and reform. The fact that a clergyman 
could rise to be a Bishop, and “ discover,” late in 
his career, at a remote missionary station, a mul- 
titude of critical difficulties in the Old Testament, 
with which he ought to have grappled as a theo- 
logical student in the class-room, is itself signifi- 
cant. 

But even with regard to the clergy of a “ com- 
fortable” Established Church, Prof. Huxley is not 
wholly just. The real scholars of the present 
Anglican Church are not surpassed in learning, 
and not equaled in practical and liberal common 
sense, by any other similar body in the world. 

And it is only fair to judge the clergy, as we 
judge the, votaries of natural science or philoso- 
phy, by their best men. Whatever the Bench of 
Bishops may be able to do, there are men among 
the ministers of the Established and Dissenting 
churches of Great Britain quite able to handle 
“q priori infidelity.” The average training of 
clergymen can be improved, no doubt, in England 
and in America; so can the training of chemists 


and engineers. But the leaders of British relig- | 


ious thought are men whem Prof. Huxley ought 
to, and does, respect. 

It seems like irony to compare the cautious but 
honest spirit of inquiry which actuates them with 
the fearless dogmatism of the Catholic priesthood. 
If Prof. Huxley is serious in preferring the 
attitude of the Roman Church, and its method of 
preparing priests “ to know their business and do 
it effectually,” it must be that he would rather 
meet uncompromising enemies than candid inves- 
tigators. No doubt, if the world could be divided 
between ecclesiasticism and infidelity, it would 
be a good thing for infidelity, though scarcely so 
good for truth. Prof. Huxley cannot be ignorant 
of the way in which “ heresies are met” by the 
Papal Church. It is scarcely possible that he is 
deceived by the friendly and frank conversation 
of those whose argument against him, when 
the truce was over, would be the anathema and 
not the syllogism. Has he never read the Sylla- 
bus, or heard of the last Gcumenical Council ? 
He seems to desire to illustrate what he asserts, 
that “many a spirited free-thinker makes use of 
his freedom mainly to vent nonsense.” Let us 
respectfully suggest that the cure for this evil 
lies a little nearer home than in the ranks of a 
vigorous and watchful enemy. 

In a word, we turn upon the Professor his own 
advice. When free-thinkers talk more coherent- 
ly and intelligently, perhaps they will find them- 
selves matched with better trained antagonists. 
We suspect, however, that the more free-thinkers 
improve in these respects, the less they long to 


find an enemy in the Christian Church; as the 


more the Church improves, the less it finds to 
oppose in the tendencies of all sincere inquiry. 
The volunteers who go about “spoiling for a 
fight” are not the best men on either side; and it 
is in the interest both of truth and of peace, that 
we venture to suggest to Prof. Huxley that while 
our party studies science, his party might as well 
pay a little attention to religion. 


DEVOTION AND THEOLOGY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the American Church- 
man writes as follows: 


**T am an old-fashioned Churchman. I belonged, long ago, 
(1838 to 1841) to the Parish ef Dr. Samuel Seabury, in New 
York City. And from him very early in life I learned a good 


principle—that if you use devotional books written by. 


earnest men, you are thereby predisposed, more or less, to 
the system of those who have written them. The Doctor 
did not want his parishioners therefore to read books of 
piety written by Congregationalists, or Methodists, or Uni- 
tarians.”’ 

We wonder if the good Doctor was consistent 
in applying his principle. If he was, what a queer 
zigzag fence must have bounded the pasture in 
which he led his flock! We fancy him gently re- 
buking one whom he has found with a volume 
of Wesley’s hymns: “ Wesley was a Methodist, 
my child,—it is safer to let that book alone.” 
We seem to see him shaking his head over a copy 
of “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” discovered in the Sunday- 
school library: “Ah, Bunyan was a Dissenter,— 
better not give his books to the impressible 
young!” And again we imagine him in some per- 
plexity over Paradise Lost,—“‘ Not strictly a book 
of piety, to be sure, but it touches religion,—and 
Milton was a stiff Independent, and dissent and 
heresy are so insidious!” 

Truly, though, there was some knowledge of hu- 
man nature in the rule. It was a good means to 
the end it sought. When we find ourselves sing- 
ing out of our heretical neighbor’s hymn-book, we 
are likely to come to doubt whether his heresy is 
altogether poisonous and damnable. We are in 
more danger of catching it ourselves than when 
we are separated by a good wide distance from all 
that pertains to the infected one. Andif we are 


‘gure that it is indeed the plague which our neigh- 


bor has got, the less we have to do with him the 
safer for ourselves. But there is the question,— 


are all other churches plague-smitten, and we! 


ours in sound health ? 


It is well enough, no doubt, at some times, and 
in special cases, to apply’ the principle here laid 
down asa generalrule. But, under ordinary. cir- 
cumstances, we take the truth to be this: each 
denomination has an abundantly strong hold on 
its members. It reaches them constantly, and on 
all sides. They are far more likely to see too lit- 
tle of what is good in other churches, than too 
much. And it is a blessed thing, both for the sake 
of their own spiritual growth, and to teach them 
the brotherhood of all Christians, that they should 
be brought in contact with devout souls outside of 
their own communion. There is a great side, and 
the noblest side, of Christian life, which lies whol- 
ly outside of denominational lines. In worship 
and aspiration the hearts of Churchman and Inde- 
pendent, Protestant and Catholic, look up togeth- 
er. Whoever, in any part of the great Church 
Universal, utters a song or a prayer to which other 
souls instinctively respond,—to him let them listen. 
So, for our part, we choose to seek edification 
in the devotional writings not only of “ Methodists 
and Unitarians,” (does “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
contain much dangerous heresy ?) but of Chureh- 
men as well. And whatever chance there may be 
‘that Keble’s hymns, or Robertson’s sermons, or 

Bishop Huntington’s writings will draw us into 
the Episcopal Church,—to that chance our friends 
of Dr. Seabury’s way of thinking are heartily 
welcome. 


THE VETO GO 


OVERNOR HOFFMAN has vetoed, since the 
adjournment of the legislature, about a hun- 
dred and fifty bills (“ of various degrees of rascal- 
ity, or mischief, or negligence,” as the Nation 
says), and if we may judge from the praise which 
both parties are bestowing upon him, he has saved 
the State, by this course, from a good deal of 
harm. But the spectacle suggests some serious 
and not pleasant reflections as to the character of 
the legislature. The Code Amendment Bill, 
which combined tyranny with corruption, and in 
behalf of which not a single voice has been raised, 
so far as we are aware, since its iniquities were 
publicly exposed, passed the Legislature without 
a dissenting vote; and of the worst ef the batch 
just vetoed by the Governor, it may probably be 
said with truth, that they would have passed, over 
his veto, (unless public indignation had happened 
to rise in time) if they had come again before the 
Senate and Assembly. At least, they were enact- 
ed by larger votes than would be necessary to 
overcome his opposition. 

We owe our salvation from bad laws, then, not 
merely to the independence and attention to busi- 
ness of our Chief Magistrate, but to the accident 
that, by what is possibly a stretch of constitution- 
al power, he is able to defeat the will of the legis- 
lature through a post-mortem operation. 

Certainly this result, however welcome in itself, 
and however creditable to Mr. Hoffman person- 
ally, is secured by means not in accordance with 
the spirit of republican government. Noone will 
seriously maintain that the veto of the Executive 
is intended to defeat utterly the expressed deter- 
mination of the people’s representatives. It isa 
wholesome check upon hasty legislation; it may 
secure a deliberate reconsideration of objection- 
able measures, and prevent their passage by a 
bare majority, if the Governor happens to side, 
from party feeling, or (as mm the present instance) 
from better motives, with the minority; but it is 
not a sovereign prerogative, ang the most that can 
be said in favor of a sovereign use of it, after the 
adjournment of a legislature, is that such a body 
has no business to pass a huge mass of laws in a 
hurry, and that the arbitrary overruling of its pro- 
ceedings in such cases is a wholesome lesson. 


It is easy to conceive that this application of the 
vete-power might be abused by a governor not 
upright and watchful of the public interests. 
Hence, while we thank Mr. Hoffman for the good 
he has accomplished, we lament that deplorable 
condition of polities which makes this action 
praiseworthy. The people are badly off, when 
they accept as a boon from the Executive what 
they should sternly demand as a duty from the 
Legislature,—when they are forced to rejoice that 
the incompetent or dishonest servants whom they 
employ to make laws are out of the way, and so 
prevented from reviewing the legislative action of 
another servant, whose proper business is merely 
to execute laws. 

The lazy anddrunken cook has gone off ona 
spree, and the housemaid does the cooking for the 
day. The dinner is better than usual, and we 
properly praise the housemaid: but shall we not 
dismiss the cook ? 


A CHANGE OF FrRontT.—The indications are 
growing stronger, that the Democratic party will 
throw overboard the load under which it has 
been staggering, of hostility to the present con- 
stitutional status of the negro. The World,—by 
far the ablest and most sagacious organ of the 
party,—has long urged this course. Mr. John 
Quincy Adams has been counseling it for some 
time in a very forcible way. To other signs of 
such a change impending was added the astonish- 
ing sight of Mr. Vallandigham recommending 
acquiescence in the political equality of the 
blacks. His policy, embodied in a ‘resolution 
recognizing the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments as part of the law of the land, triumphed 
in the Democratic State Convention of Ohio, after 


a strong fight had been made against it. In the 
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Pennsylvania State Convention, a few weeks ago, 
a like resolution was warmly debated, and finally 
carried. There can be scarcely a doubt that the 
New York Democrats will gladly accept the same 
platform. Under the lead of these three great 
States, the movement seems pretty sures to pre- 
vail throughout the party. At the South, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis has been scattering firebrands in 
speeches denouncing all “ acceptance of the situa- 
tion.” 
upon the country at large will the more convince 
the shrewder party leaders that in order to suc- 
ceed they must wholly cut loose from the “ lost 
cause.” The Southern Democrats may make wry 
faces at the dose, but they can do nothing without 
their Northern allies, and any kind of Democratic 
rule doubtless seems to them preferable to that 
of the Republicans. 

At present we note this probable change of 
front as matter of news rather than subject for 
comment. But we desire to express our hearty 
satisfaction at the prospect. We are unfeignedly 
and wholly glad to see any party taking higher 
ground than it has occupied before. The refusal 
of the Democrats to accept these great results of 
the war has done constant mischief, and threat- 
ened worse. If that chapter is to be closed, it is a 
thing for all good men to rejoice over. 


ScRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOKS.—A good deal has 
been said and written about the feeble stuff that 
zoes to the making of Sunday-school library-books. 
We think that Sunday-school question-books, as a 
class, are in quite as much need of sharp criticism 
and thorough weeding. There is one atyle of 
(questions common to a whole army of them, which 
strikes us as worse than senseless. it consists, 
first, in a series of interrogations as to the subject- 
matter of the text, so obvious that the simplest 
intellect does not need their help. Following 
this—and here is what we call worse than sense- 
less—come direct questions as to the scholar’s re- 
ligious experience. The most solemn and vital 
matters of life are thrust before him, Sunday by 
Sunday, with a frequency and flippancy for ‘vhich 
pertness is not too bad ‘a name. The whole runs 
about in this style: suppose the first verse in the 
Bible to be under consideration,—“ What did God 
do? When did he do it? What else did he make ? 
What are the heavens? Ought you to fear a God 
who is so powerful? Ought you tolovehim? wo 
you love him? If not, will you begin to-day ?” 
This is hardly an exaggeration of what we have 
often seen. The last questions are exactly like 
what are found in many a question-book, re- 
peated, with only the slightest variations in form, 
at the end of every lesson. Any sensible teacher 
would simply disregard them. But it is harden- 
ing and demoralizing to a child even to see on the 
page before him questions forever thrust in his 
face which rudely probe the most sacred feelings 
and experiences. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T would be a grateful relief if we could be ex- 

cused altogether from reading French news. One 
phase of crime and misery disappears only to give 
place to another. The horrors of the Commune’s 
rule are no sooner ended than the merciless severity 
of the victorious government gives a fresh shock to 
the world. Wedo not wonder that in the final con- 
flict the Versaillists gave no quarter; we do not 
blame them for makiug short work with the cap- 
tured leaders; but to go on shooting and imprison- 
ing the followers by wholesale is the part of sav- 
ages. While Spain and Belgium hasten to promise 
that all fugitives shall be given up, Switzerland, in 
u spirit worthy of her honorable record, gives 
asylum to all save actual criminals. 


—The World gives a ful) report of a meeting of 
the New York Positivists, held June 4th, at which 
the theme for discussion was the Parisian Commune. 
The views expressed derive their interest from the 
fact that Positivism—‘ the Religion of Humanity,”’ 
of which Comte was the chief apostle—has many 
and ardent adherents among men who are both 
thoughtful and earnest. The resolutions at this 
meeting express @ensure for the violent measures of 
the Communists, but warm admiration for the ** hut 
manitarian character of their original intentions.’’ 
From the principal address delivered, we quote 
some characteristic expressions : 

‘“*Theology, which sustains God in the people’s mind, al- 
ways has been and will be the sanction and cause of all 
wars. * * * Thus ourindustry rests upon continued war 
~ with God and his priests as its author and abettors. * * 
* The Commune’s disbandment of the army, and renunci- 
ation of war and its glories in the destruction of the Col- 
umn Vendome, is the highest point civilization has yet 
reached. * * * A revolution was never more peacefully 
conducted. * * * ‘To selfish and wasteful capitalists, to 
theological priests, parasites, Glicttantists, metaphysicians, 
and loafers in great variety, the word is, Humanity has no 
need of you! Cease to bean obstruction, or you must, as 
Wendell Phillips has said, go to thelamp-post in New York 
as well asin Paris.” 


—The Saturday Review warns the women that 
they cannot at the same time enjoy the advantages 
of strength and the privileges of wedkness, and 
that if they are admitted to engage in the contests 
of life on equal terms with men, they must no 
longer expect thé chivalrous treatment they receive 
at present. To which it adds this remarkable illus- 
tration. Citing a recent case of brutal assault com- 
mitted upon a defenseless woman by a gang of 
roughs, from whom she was with difficulty rescued, 
the Review declares that, in the event of the estab- 
lishment of social equality between the sexes, there 
is nO more reason to believe that an English crowd 
would interfere to protect 2 woman from being 
murdered by an assailant of superior strength than 
that they would interfere to protect a man simi- | 


But we suspect the effect of his words. 


larly circumstanced. A flattering picture this of 
‘“‘an English crowd’! When the women reformers 
are combatted with such stuff as this, we don’t won- 
der that they despise their opponents and anticipate 
an easy victory. 


—How often has the bold postulate of Solomon 
been quoted: ‘“*There is nothing new under the 
sun’; and how does every day furnish a fresh il- 
lustration of it! Now who could have supposed 
that it would be our privilege, in this Nineteenth 
Century, to give a veritable extract from one of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers in condemnation of one of the 
monstrous fashions of our own day, aptly entitling 
it, ‘Tertullian on the Chignon’’? Yet these are the 
very words of the great Apologist, after taking the 


women of his time to task for the blonde dye with 


which they dressed their hair: 

** Why is no rest allowed to your hair, which must be now 
bound, now loosed, now cultivated, now thinned out? 
S@me are anxious to force their hair into curls, some to let 
it hang loose and flying, not with good simplicity ; besides 
which you affix I know not what enormities of subtle and 
textile perukes; now, after the manner of a helmet of un- 
dressed hide, as it were a sheath for the head ané a cover- 
ing for the crown; now, a mass drawn backward toward 
the neck. The wonder is, that there is no open contending 
against the Lord’s precepts! It has been pronounced that 
no one can add to his own stature. You, however, do add 
to your weight some kind of rolls, or shield-bosses, to be 
piled upon your necks! If you feel no shame at the enor- 
mity df the gear, I feel some at the pollution, forfear you 
are fitting on a holy and Christian head the slough of some 
one else’s head, unclean perchance, guilty perchance, ind 
destined to hell—nay, rather banish quite away from your 
‘free’ head this slavery of —— 


—It appears that the rare bronzes and other 
exquisite works of art that adorned the house of 
M. Thiers were not destroyed by the Communists, 
but packed and saved. Citizen Courbet, the artist, 
estimated them as worth a million and a half of 
francs, but others declare that one-tenth of this 
amount would be much nearer- the mark. These, 
with the books, were presented by the Commune to 
the national museums and libraries. 


—The English Jndependent, in an article from 
which we elsewhere quote at length, pays a just 
tribute to the service of the English Church—and it 
is equally applicable to that of the American Epis- 
copal Church—in saying that ‘it nobly maintains 
the idea that the grand occasion of religious as- 
sembly is the worship of God.”’ 


—“he “ Mt. Holyoke of the Pacific,” to which 
a novice on p. 366 of this paper refers, is an enter- 
prise undertaken in the interest of Christian edu- 
cation, by persons known to us as fully wortby of 
confidence. We hope that they may find cordial 
and substantial assistancein the work they have un- 
dertaken. 


—Will the writer of “Wedding. Trips,” in our 
paper of last weck, please send her address to this 
office ? 


REFORM IN THE IRISH CHURCH— 
DISESTABLISHMENT—LONDON MAY 
MEETINGS. 

Lonpon, May 15. 


UR May Meetings are just over, and three or 
four important things are concluded with 
them. First, the Disestablished Irish Church has 
shown hopeful signs of vitality ; and, undcterred by 
the powers of her big English sister, whose pro- 
prieties, morals and doctrines are so carefully pro- 
tected by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council— 
has presumed to exercise the natural rights of a 
Church of Christ in overhauling her rubrics and 
eanons. | 

The spirit in which this new liberty is exercised is 
ominous, 2nd is making the bishops shake in their 
shoes. The Irish Episcopal Church is intensely 
Protestant. It has lived in too close neighborhood 
with the Church of Rome to be otherwise. All its 
proposed emendations, therefore, are in the Prot- 
estant direction. It seems determined, at every 
cost, to purge its services of every sacramentarian 
element, and of every doubtful expression. Two 
committees were appointed by the Syned last year; 
the Judicature Committee, to prepare a new set of 
Canons; and ‘ Master Brooke’s’’ Committee for the 
revision of the Prayer-Book. Both these com- 
mittees have presented very elaborate reports. Both 
are very able, and both are intensely anti-ritual- 
istic. The charge to the committees was to con- 
sider measures “ calculated to check the introduc- 
tion and spread of novel doctrines and practices, 
opposed to the principles of our Reformed Church.”’ 
The recommendations of the committees are 
thorough. They relate to vestments, and prescribe 
a black preaching gown; to the Lord’s Supper, and 
require the minister to stand during the Communion 
Service at the north end of the Table. They pro- 
hibit acts of obeisance, bell-ringing, the sign of the 
cross, insist upon a movable table of wood with a 
plain cloth, forbid lights, save for the natural use, 
and incense, and processions. They propose to 
alter the ‘‘ Black Rubric’ at the end of the Com- 
munion office in the anti-sacramentarian direction, 
(adding a sentence denying unequivocally the Rea! 
Presence), also the ordination service ; and to super- 
sede the answer in the catechism about the body of 
Christ being given in the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper,by a sentence taken from the Articles: 
‘Only after a heavenly and spiritual manner; and 
the mean whereby they are taken and received is 
faith.”’ : 


Upon this proposition votes were taken: Of the 
laity, 272 voted in its favor; 35 against it: of the 
clergy, 117 for ; 77 against ; but asa majority of two 
to one in each order is requisite, the motion was 
lost. It should be said that from the very first 
sitting of the Synod there has heen a sub-conflict 
between the Evangelical laity and the more con- 
servative church feeling of the clergy, especially of 
bishops—once or twice it has found ominous ex- 
pression. This yote, however, alarmed the bishops, 
and when Master Brooke moveda declaration that 


nient frequency have carried off the highest honors. 


‘no adoration is to be done to any presence of 
Christ supposed to be in the elements after or by 
virtue of their consecration,” the bishops gave in, 
abandoned their policy of passive resistance, and 
consented to take part in a ‘ complete revision” of 
the formularies—which, it was affirmed by resolu- 
tion, was necessary at once. The bishops, there- 
fore, with certain representative members, under- 
took to consider the whole subject and to report to 
the Synod of 1872, on the understanding that, in 
consideration of this, Master Brooke’s remaining six 
propositions were adjourned until the same session. 
Great relief at this is expressed by the clerical 
party. Time, at any rate, is gained, and the hope is 
cherished that the Evangelical party will “‘ some- 
what moderate the dread with which the great ma- 
jority of the Synod are now affected, of what they 
call ritualism.’’ This is not very likely. Meanwhile 
the extent of the difference of feeling may be 
judged from Mr. Disraeli’s remark in the House of 
Commons, when arguing against Mr. Miall aud 
Disestablished Churches: ‘** The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin is suffering excommunication from the Protes- 
tants of Ireland.’’ He will not, I imagine, have 
much quiet unless he can throw off some of his 
Episcopal conservatism. Important results may 
follow this Irish experiment of Disestablishment. 


The great ecclesiastical event of the week has been 
Mr. Miall’s motion on Tuesday last. Never since 
the debate on the Irish Church has the House of 
Commons been so crowded, at any rate with par- 
sons, and so eagerly attentive. Mr. Miall’s speech, 
of an hour and a half, was in every respect worthy 
its theme and occasion. Mr. Disraeli testified that 
it sustained the oratorial reputation of the House 
of Commons. The great principle laid down 
by Mr. Miall was that every man ‘ suffers in- 
justice at the hands of the State when the 
State places him at a disadvantage on account 
of his ecclesiastical association or his religious 
profession.’’ This is the fundamental principle of 
modern freedom. No Liberal dare attempt to cone 
trovert it, no Tory can. This principle, around 
which Mr. Miall’s argument revolved, was not 
therefore grappled with by any of his opponents on 
either side the House. They confined themselves to 
deprecatory arguments and extenuations. Mr, 
Bruce, the Home Secretary, said in effect, only, 
that the ‘‘ set time’’ was not come, and his feeble 
defense of establishments aroused the ire of Dr. 
Ball, who spoke passionately and intemperately. 
Sir Roundell Palmer attempted the only argu- 
mentative reply to Mr. Miall, but he abandoned 
all abstract principles, and defended the Estabksh- 
ment solely on utilitarian grounds. He drew an 
ideal picture of the meritorious and refining in- 
fluences of a State Church with a clergyman in 
every parish, full of holy zeal and diffusing round 
him a benignant benevolence. To any one who 
knows the rural clergy of England and the state of 
the rural populajion under their care, this was 
terrible irony. Clearly Sir Roundel Palmer is not 
an exception to almost all thoughtful men who re- 
cognize Disestablishment as inevitable. On Mr, 
Miall’s side Mr. Leatham made a stinging and 
witty, if nota very wise speech—evincing the irri- 
tation which many advanced liberals feel at the 
caution of the Government. Mr. Rutard, the writer 
of a masterly article in the British Quarterly on 
the Establishment in Wales, and formerly, like Mr. 
Miall, a Nonconformist minister, adduced the in- 
stance of efficient Establishment which Wales pre- 
sents, where the State Church has made 80 per cent. 
of the church-going population Dissenters. Mr. 
Disraeli was feeble and cautious. It is a question 
with thoughtful men whether the Church will 
ultimately be disestablished by Mr. Gladstone or 
by Mr. Disraeli—that both are convinced that. Dis- 
establishment is inevitable, nobody doubts. The 
odds just now are in favor of Disraeli. 


Mr. Gladstone was conciliatory and apparently | 
fervid in his defense of the Establishment, but he 
was very guarded, and put the whole question on 
the ground of expediency. 

Mr. Disraeli made one good point. Admitting 
that the nation had outgrown the Church, he con- 
tended that a few years ago the nation had in like 
manner outgrown the State, but no one thought of 
disestablishing it—the true remedy had been found 
in expanding the state until it included the nation 
—so he said the Church must be expanded. Our 
simple query is, How? Even Mr. Gladstone gave 
expression to a half indulged hope that the National 
Church might. yet again include the Dissenters. 
Again, we ask, How? History knows no instance 
of aChurch which has‘once tasted the pleasure and 
the power of freedom returning again to bondage, 
and certainly the current of opinion and feeling 
now runs in the opposite direction. It was fully 
recogniZed in the debate, that State Churches are 
breaking down everywhere—that the supreme in- 
stance of the downfall of the temporal power of 
the Pope, is not an Italian triumph merely, it isa 
characteristic Christian tendency. 

Mr. Miall got 89 votes, 374 being recorded against 
him. His minority is larger than he anticipated, and 
as large as the first vote for the repeal of the corn 
laws—as large as the vote on Mr. Miall’s motion in 
1856 for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 


The Universities Test Bill has been passed by the 
House of Lords, with amendments proposed by 
Lord Salisbury, as the result of the Select Commit- 
tee which he last year obtained. Lord Salisbury 
frankly admitted that it was no longer possible nor 
desirable to exclude Dissenters from the national 
Universities. He has become wonderfully courteous 
toward us. ‘‘ Admit you to the Universities? With 
the greatest pleasure; you will do us good’”’—only sin- 
gularly this fondness is of very recent origin. No 
one has spoken more contemptuously and bitterly 
of Dissenters than the Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. But facts and their inexorable logic 
have proved too much for him, Dissenters at Cam- 
bridge have for some years been admitted to all the 
examinations and degrees, and with a very inconve- 


This year the Senior Wrangler, Dr. Hopkinson, is 


Manchester, and the third Wrangler is the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Spence of the old Gravel-pits Congrega- 
tional Church, in Hackney. But, although permit 
ted to carry off the honors of scholarship, the 
demand of subscription to the formularies of the 
the Established Church has prevented Dissenters 
from receiving their ordinary emoluments either as 
College Tutors or as Fellows. A Senior Wrangler- 
ship, if its emoluments could be enjoyed, would not 
be over-estimated at £10,000. All these old tests 
Lord Salisbury frankly surrenders, but he proposes 
a new and more general test for all Tutors, Assis- 
tant Tutors, Deans, Censors, or Lecturers in Divin- 
ity, viz.: ‘I, A. B., do solemnly deelare that while 
holding the office of [——] I will not teach anything 
contrary to the teaching or divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.” 
It was impossible that the mountain of Lord Salis- 
bury’s committee should be in labor so long without 
bringing forth something, and this is the “ ridiculus 
mus.’’ This precious test, which can neither be 
defined, applied nor enforced, was adopted by a 
majority of 5. The Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of Manchester, the Bishop of Oxford, and the Bishop 
of Carlisle, with a boldness that does them infinite 
credit, spoke and voted against it. A majority 
of 3 excluded the Heads of Houses from the opera- 
tion of the bill. Another clause, hindering the auto- 
matic action of the Colleges, and intended to pre- 
serve as salvage the clerical fellowships, was carried 
by a majority cf2; and so the Bill passed the Lords. 
But the fight is over. Lord Salisbury’s defense of 
Tests is one of those hesitating ‘‘noes’’ which invite 
the ardent lever to press for a *‘ yes,” and the House 
‘of Commons will certainly reject the Lord’s amend- 
ments, and pass the Bill in its integrity. The 
papers formally announce this to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
determination. 

It was my lot, as a Nonconformist, to be examined 
before the Committee concerning our own experi- 
ence and estimate of tests. I felt that the battle was 
won. Nothing can be more conclusive than the 
uniform failure of tests in England to secure the 
ends purposed by them. The Act of Uniformity 
was an extended test, and made dissenters forthwith 
of 2,000 good and reluctant clergymen, and has con- 
tinued more than anything else to make dissenters 
ever since. Clerical subscription has damaged the 
consciences of men whose honor should be above all 
imputation, so that it is a commercial by-word for 
laxity, greatly to the detriment of their moral infiu- 
ence and the moral feeling of the nation. 


I have left myself no space to speak of the May 
meetings themselves. They have been good and 
cheering. One of the noblest meetings ever held in 
Exeter Hall greeted the grand old veteran, Robert 
Moffatt, on Tuesday, at the anniversary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. After more than fifty 
years’ labor at Kummary, and after diffusing through 
Central Africa a civilizing and religious influence 
which few men in the history of Christianity have 
exceeded, the noble old man, with the magnificent 
head and beard of a Jewish patriarch, the imagina- 
tion of a poet, the catholic-heartedness and fervid 
zeal of an apostle, and the devotedness and humil- 
ity of a saint, recelved an ovation of tears and 
shouts, such as few men are permitted to win, 


The meetings of the Congregational Union were 
sustained throughout at a high pitch of rhetor- 
ical and debating excellence. Dr. Dexter and Mr. 
T. K. Beecher were present at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session, and addressed the Assembly, and 
received a cordial and enthusiastic welcome. The 
addresses of the two brothers were very effective, 
and contributed much to the interest of the session. 
Of an educational debate, and the state of educa- 
tional matters among us, I must tell you in a future 
letter. 

I cannot close without adding that while the 
Union was in session on Tuesday morning there 
passed away from us one of our ministers—the Rev. 
Thomas P. Lynch, of Mornington Church, Hamp- 
stead Road—a man of rare intellectual gifts, and of 
manifold ‘personal excellencies. He was fragile in 
body, an attenuated vegetarian, carrying the sen- 
tence of death in himself; he was a preacher to a 
mere handful of people—an audience fil, though 
few, often including some of the most intellectual 
men of our day. He was a writer of great sugges- 
tiveness and beauty, and the composer of a volume 
of hymns, some of which—for instance, one com- 
mencing ‘“‘Gracious Spirit, dwell with me’’—are 
very choice, and have obtained a permanent place 
in the hymnody of our churches. Mr. Lynch was 
not often seen in public, partly because of his chronic 
physical debility, partly because his whole nature 
was antipathetic to the ways of public assemblies. 
He was nervously sensitive and helplessly original 
in every thought and phase. As Johnson said of 
Burke, ‘‘You could not stand with him under a 
| gateway to take shelter from a shower without the 
impression that he was a remarkable man.”’ It was 
a natural impossibility for Mr. Lynch to conform 
to the conventional modes of more ordinary and 
plasticmen. Hence afew years ago he came under 
suspicions of heresy, and one or two newspaper 
demagogues treated him very cruelly and unscru- 
pulously. He felt this very keenly. In every high 
and substantial sense he was more orthodox than 
they. He was an intense believer, and held the 
great truths concerning Jesus Christ, in which we 
all rest our highest faith and hope, not as a mere 
creed, but as the very life of his life. He loved with 
the heart of a little child the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Son of God, the Redeemer of the world, and 
the perfect ideal of goodness and love—loved him 
with the tenderness of a woman and the reverence 
ofa saint. He was a true, noble, tender-hearted, 
brotherly man, blest or cursed with a touch of 
genius; one of the two or three origina! preachers 
of this generation; one of the quiet thinkers, who 
influence opinion far beyond their own circle or 
consciousness. Happily he entirely outlived the 
misrepresentations of his maligners. By his minis- 
terial brethren he was held in high and loving 
esteem. Such a man is an honor to a church, and 
his death is felt by us as a great sorrow and loss. 


the son of a Deacon of a Congregational Church in 
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The Household. 


A FEW HINTS ON CARVING. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


T is a great accomplishment to be able to carve 
SS well and easily, without awkwardness ; but it 
1s One that receives altogether too little attention. 
Too often, it would seem that the host or hostess, 
or whoever is called upon to perform this table 
duty, has no idea of there beiug anything needed 
but to hack off in the most expeditious manner as 
much meat as is required to satisfy the wauts of 
those present, without the slightest reference to the 
mode in which it should be done, or the choice bits 
to be secured by careful carving. We have seen 
those who in every other respect were real gentle- 
men ane. Jadies, carve poultry, or a piece of meat, 
in such a barbarous manner as to banish all desire 
io c?.4, and almost the ability to taste the big, un- 
€Outh, mangled lump that was put, or rather thrown, 
on our plate. To cut off a thick, rough piece from 
any part that the knife happens to light upon 
first, aside from being untidy and unpalatable, is 
also very wasteful. After two or three such care- 
Jess cuttings, the whole piece is so defaced and un- 
even, that it is uo longer possible to secure a decent- 
looking bit; and the bone is left with much adhering 
to it, in ragged morsels, that dry and become worth- 
less if left over to the next day, but which, had the 
joint been properly carved, could have been sent to 
the table for a cold relish for tea, ina neat and at- 
tractive form. 

Qur ladies are seldom good carvers, and do not 
ften attemptit. Few have been taught, or thought 
it worth while to try and learn; but in early times 
it Was considered an indispensable part of a girl’s 
education. The want of such knowledge often 
leaves one in au unpleasant and embarrassing posi- 
tian; for to every one there occasionally comes a 
time when the gentleman of the family must be 
absent, and the lady must do the carving, or ask a 
Zuest or stranger, Who may be even more awkward 
than herself. 

To stand up while carving is pot as proper or 
skillful a way of doing the work as to be seated ; but 
it is sometimes easier and more convenient, and, if 
the table be at all crowded, less troublesome to 
guests. In such cases it is quite allowable. 


The carving-knife must be sharp and thin. A 
large, broad-bladed knife is needed for meats; a 
bong, narrow, and sharp-pointed blade for poultry 
and game; both should be kept in perfect order, 
and always ready for use. 

When dished, poultry and game must be laid on 
the back, the breast uppermost, for the greater con- 
venience of the carver, who should put the fork 
into the breast, holding the bird firmly, until be has. 
taken off the wings and Jegs, cut out the “* merry 
thought,’’ or wish-bone,’’ cut nice, even slices 
from the breast, and removed the collar-bone. A 
skillful carver will do all this without once turning 
the fowl over. Next cut off the side-bone, and cut 
down the back, dividing the carcass in two. Separate 
the drumstick from the second joint, and in help- 
ing a lady, if she prefer the wing, cut it in two 
parts that she may handle it nore conveniently. 


A ham, or a leg of lamb or mutton, should be 
first cut in the middle, clean down to the bone, 
passing the knife ail round. Then cut thin, even 
slices from the upper or thicker part, separating each 
slice from the bone at the bottom, curetully, without 
tearing it. Some slices can also be cut from tbe 
lower part of the leg or ham, which are just as 
good as the upper part; but after a little you come 
to the cords or fibers, and then the remainder of the 
lower part should be set aside, to cut out all the 
little bits for a relish at tea, or, in ham, to chop up 
as seasoning, or, with scraps of other kinds of meat, 
for hash. By cutting meat in this way, much may 
be saved. Good carving is good economy. . 

The middle portion of boiled tongue is the best, 
and should be first served to guests. The tip is only 
fit for hashes. It should always be cut cross-wise, 
never length-wise. 

When dishing a sirloin, place it ou the platter 
with the tenderloin underneath, and in carving, 
cut thin slices from the side next to you; then turn 
the piece over, and carve the tenderloin carefully, 
serving equally from both parts. 

In carving a fore-quarter of lamb, divide the 
shoulders from the ribs; then separate the ribs; 
serve a bit of the kidney and fat with each piece, 
if agreeable to your guests. Some people dislike 
the kidney, and would eat with more relish if it 
were not on their plate. The fore-quarter of pork 
and mutton should be carved in the same way. 

In carving a fillet of veal, begiu at the top to cut, 
serving a portion of the dressing to each guest. 
When carving the breast of veal, cut the upper 
portion of the brisket, or that partof the breast 
that lies next to the ribs, separately, and in helping, 
inquire what part is preferred. 

Some like to send a young pig whole to the table, 
with a lemon or bunch of parsley put into the 
mouth. We think it much nicer to take off the 
head, and cut the pig in halves or quarters, before 
seuding it to the table, and then carve it. It would 
be very unpleasant to many to see such a revolt- 
ing caricature of a live pig brought before them. 
But each one must judge for himself. 


RECEIPTS. 


CHICKEN Pot-Piz.—Cut up a chicken, or two, 
if a large pie be required; lay the pieces neatly into 
the pot, and sprinkle over salt and pepper to your 
taste. Rub one tablespoonful and a half of flour 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter (even full) to- 
gether, and spread this paste over the chicken; 
then cover the whole with good new milk, or, better 
still, with cream, if you have it. Set the pot, 
covered closely with a tight-fitting cover, where it 
will not cook or boil rapidly, but stew or simmer, 
for three quarters of an hour. While this is stew- 
ing, make a crust of prepared flour, or, if you have 
none, with soda and cream of tartar, just as you 


would for light, tender biscuit, roll this out quite 
thick, and cover over the meat. If there be not 
enough gravy, add a little more milk, boiling hot, 
or boiling water, if milk be not plenty. Cutaslit in 
the top of the crust to let the steam escape. Boil 
half an hour after the crust is put on, bringing the 
pot over a hotter fire that it may boil, not simmer, 
In taking it out, pass a knife around the sides of 
the pot to loosen the crust; then slip a long- 
handled skimmer, as nearly flat as you have, care- 
fully under, and try to lift it out so as to break the 
crust as little as possible; but it will, if properly 
made and cooked, be so light that it will probably 
break a little. When lifted out, lay it on a dish, and 
take out the chicken and gravy; then lay the crust 
together over it, and serve hot. Lean fresh pork or 
veal is very nice cooked in the same way. 


STEAMED PuppING.—Two eggs, two teacuptuls 
of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, a little salt, 
flour enough to make it quite thick, or it will be 
heavy. Beat thissmooth. Add cherries, raspberrries, 
currants, or any dricd fruit you may bave. Steam 
two hours, taking care that the water is kept over 
the pudding or bag all the time, and that it does 
not stop boiling. Eat with cream and sugar, hard 
sauce, or any liquid sauce you may prefer. 


Corn Oysters.—One quart of grated young, 
sweet corn ; scrape the cob with a spoon, after grat- 
ing, to secure all the milk which will settle around 
it; four well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
little pepper, and one teacupful of flour. Heat 
some butter in a frying-pan, boiling hot, but do not 
let it scorch; drop the mixture in by spoonfuls, and 
cook slowly. 


LopsterR Patties.—Boil two or three good 
lobsters; take out all the meat, and chop very fine ; 
mash the coral smooth, and mix with the meat. 
Boil three or four eggs hard, and grate the yelks, 
mashing or rolling the whites to make them heavy 
and waxy. Season the whole with salt, cayenne, a 
very little pounded mace or nutmeg, and a small 
portion of lemon-rind, grated. Moisten the whole 
with cream, fresh butter, or salad-oil. Be careful 
that you do not use too much of any of these season- 
ings. It will makethe whole bitter. In all of these 
strong flavors, only just an intimation that they are 
present is necessary. Put it into astew-pan, add a 
little water, put over the fire till it just comes toa 
boil; then remove from the fire. Make puff paste, 
and line deep patty-pans. Bake the paste before 
filling, while preparing the lobster. As soon as the 
lobster has been removed from the firg, and is 
partially cooled, remove the crust from the patty- 
pans, and fill them with the mixture to the top. 
Crabs or prawns may be made into patties ina 
similar manner. 


LossTeR the lobster, take out 
the meat, minceit fine; pound the coral smooth, 
and grate, for one lobster, the yeFks of three hard- 
boiled eggs. Season with cayenne pepper, a little 
nutmeg,.and salt. Make a batter of milk, flour, 
and well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk 
and one of flour to each egg. Beat this batter well, 
and mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff 
enough to roll into balls the size of a large plum. 
Fry in fresh butter, or the best salad oil, and serve 
up either warm or cold. 


Nice CHeap PuppinG.—One quart of milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, four eggs, six tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; nutmeg. Steam three-fourths of an 
hour. 


Bean Soup.—Wash your beans and boil them 
with a piece of salt pork. When the beans are soft, 
takethem out, and press through acolander; then put 
them back in the water they were boiled in, together 
with four hard-boiled eggs quartered, and half a 
lemon sliced, a little pepper if you likeit. Boil up 
and serve. This is liked by some better than when 
made with rich beef stock, with tomatoes or catsup 
for flavor. 


FOOD. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 
BARLEY. 


ARLEY belongs to a genus of plants, (//orde- 

um), that has representatives in the United 
States, and in every quarter of the globe. There are 
two species cultivated in this country—Hordeum 
Vulgare, the two-rowed barley, and the four orsix- 
rowed Hordeum communis. There are several va- 
rieties of them produced by cultivation. There is a 
curious variety of the six-rowed kind having black 
spikes. It is covered with a frosted effloresence, 
which is readily detached by the touch. The color 
is not confined to the surface, but extends éven to 
the interior of the seed. It is called the black bar-' 
ley, or Russian barley, and is only cultivated as a 
curiosity. Eaeh temperate region of the earth has 
its peculiar kind of barley. There is the Himalayan 
barley with its round spike, and headless flowers. 
The German barley is called false rice, from its resem- 
blance to the rice plant. The Abyssinian barley is dis- 
tinguished by the singular development of some of 
its floral organs. The Peruvian barley is character- 
ized by its long, loose spike. Although barley will 
grow and make some returns on poor soil, yet no 
plant makes better profits from thorough cultivation 
and rich soil. It is of rapid growth under favorable 
circumstances, and makes a most excellent food for 


, milch cows, when cut just as the head appears. Farm- 


ers often employ it as fodder in temperate regions, 
where it will grow during the winter. On rich land 
it affords a large amount of highly esteemed forage. 

But it is for the grain that barley is principally 
raised. In this country we are not aware that barley 
is ever used for the purpose of human food. It is 
used for food of horses and fowls, and is by some 
considered specially fitted for the latter, during the 
winter. The flour of barley makes a coarse bread, 
with very little to commend it. The bread is dark 
color, and soon becomes dry and crumbles. It forms 
a substantial aliment for the Highlanders and moun- 
taineers of Northern Europe. The analysis of bar- 


ley does not indicate its fitness for making good 


bread.: It consists, according to Proust, of a yellow 
resin 1, sugar and gum 9, gluten 3, starch 32, hordine 
55... This analysis certainly does not correspond to 
American barley, if it be a true one of the English 
and Scotch barley. The percent. of starch we have 
never found below 54, gluten 1.98, hordine 18.79. 
From the small amount of gluten it is evident that 
light bread cannot be made from bariey flour, and 
especially since there is no gliadine in it, which gives 
the perfection to the light bread from wheat flour. 
The hordine is a substance harsh to the touch, and 
when dry reminds one of fine saw-dust. It is proba- 
bly a mixture of starch, ee and gluten, difficult 
to separate. 


The great use of barley, north of the wine grow- 
ing districts, is to produce malt for the manufacture 
of ale, porter, and beer. Barley, from time imme- 
morial, has been esteemed specially fitted for the 
production of malt. Itis probably due to the facg 
that the unstable nitrogenous elements in barley are 
in small quantity. The malting is effected by moist- 
ening amass of barley, and leaving it in a moder- 
ately warm place until it sprouts. The end aimed 
atin this process is to convert the starch into sugar. 
When germination, of any grain, commences there is 
produced a substance (diastase) which has the power 
of converting a thousand times its weight of starch 
into sugar. ‘This diastase is produced at the expense 
of the gluten. If the germination go too far, or 
until greenness be produced, the sugar will be used 
up, so that the process of growth must be stopped, 
while the young plant is yet white. We have then 
the grains of barley, with a mass of starcb, ready to 
be converted into sugar by a material produced by 


germination. There is an “extract of malt” found 


in the market, which, if properly prepared, must be 
a mild dietary article, being something in character 
like the juice of the grape unfermented. 

Barley is often found in theshopsin several forms, 
for medicinal use, or at least to be used by the sick 
or convalesceut. Hulled harley is the seeds deprived 
of their outer coating to remove an acrid substance 
that resides in the husk. This form of barley is used 
in making a drink by soaking the grains, and form- 
ing a decoction of ‘‘ barley water.’”’ By removing 
still more of the outer portion of the grain, and 
thereby getting rid of the most of the hordine, we 
get small round grains called Pearl barley. This is 
a more delicate substance than the preceding, and is 
the most commonly used. The hulled barley is not 
unfrequently used in soups, and even by itself as 
rice or hominy is used. It is a healthful aliment. 


OATS. 


The oat (Avena Sativa) is probably a native of Eu- 
rope. It grows wild in many places, but has prob- 
ably, in such cases, escaped from cultivation. The 
period of its introduction as a cultivated cereal is 
unknown. It presents a great number of varieties, 
some of which are claimed to be remarkably prolific. 
They differ mostly in the color and shape of the grain, 
and in the presence or abseuce of awns. The oat bas 
the most northern range of all grains. It seems spe- 
cially fitted for cold climates, and gradually dwindles 
in sizeand productiveness as it approaches the warm- 
er regions of the globe. In the southern portion of its 
belt it is cultivated mostly as food for horses. Inthe 
colder portions, where wheat and barley do not 
thrive well, it becomes a substantial and healthful 
food for man. In England much use is made of the 
oat as human food, while in Scotland and the other 
northern nations of Europe it forms the staple of 
their bread. In mountainous regions, further south, 
the oat is largely grown aud consumed asfood. The 
seeds deprived of their pericarp, like the hulled-bar- 
ley, is known as yroats, and appears in market, and 
is sold for the same purposes as the similarly pre- 
pared barley. When ground into meal it forms a 
rough mass, and makes, when cooked by itself, a 
dark colored solid mass, hard, and we should judge, 
but ill fitted for a delicate stomach. It cannot be 
made into good light bread for the reasons mention- 
ed as to barley. Its composition will show its value 
as food. It consists of starch 55, albumen 1.8, sugar 
and gum 9, oil 3, avenive 16. The quantity of gluten 
it will be seen is small, and the avenine, which is 
similar to hordine in barley, partly supplies its de- 
ficiency, It certainly is not a powerful food. Most 
of the nutritive matter of oats is taken out by boil- 


ing, hence oat-meal gruel is orten used. It is consid- 


ered of easy digestion, and much preferable to the 
purely starchy substances so commonly used. In 
affections of the lungs it has been thought to be par- 
ticularly beneficial for its emollient character and, 
at the same time, affording substantial nourish- 
meut. Many persons are fond of a sort of mush, or 
hasty pudding, from oat meal, as a common dish, 
and it is not objectionable in a dietary point of view. 
It is certainly a rather coarse food, butis none the 
worse for that, when so much of a Saree charac- 
ter is consumed. 

‘The oat is a light grain, weighing, generally, only 
about 30 pounds to the bushel; but this is owing to 
the pericarp that incloses the seed. In some of the 
Northern States and Canada a common yield is from 
70 to 80 bushels to the acre, while in Georgia or Ala- 
bama 10 to 15 bushels is a good yield. We see here 
the running out of the oat under a hot sun and dry 
climate. 

RICE. 

In the rice we have the tropical cereal. The oat 
and the rice form the extremes of the grain-bearing 
belt. Probably more people live upon this grain 


‘than upon any other article of food. It is estimated 


that one-half of the people on the globe live on rice, 
and as a general thing they live more exclusively on 
it than other people live on any one article. The 
dense population of Southern Asia, and the adjacent 
islands, scarcely know any other food. It is suppos- 
ed to have had its origin in Asia, which we may well 


| believe, as we cannot well conceive how they could 


ever have used substitutes. It has spread through 
all tropical countries, and is a most important pro- 
duct of the warmer portions of the temperate climes. 
In the United States, Spain, Italy, and Greeve, it is 
cultivated to a great extent. The varieties of the 
cultivated rice (Oryza sativa) are numerous, as of 
nearly all cultivated plants. Six varieties are well 


known. Leschenault found no less than 30 varieties 
cultivated in Pondicherry, and Heyne found 21 in 


‘the neighborhood of Mysore. The distinctions are 


not founded on circumstances of more imporiance 
than those that characterize the different varieties 
of wheat, and are of similar character. 

The rice requires humid or marshy lands, and so 
situated that they may, at the will of the planter. be 
overflowed, so as to partly submerge the plant, but 
not wholly, with fresh water. There isakind of rice 
called upland rice, that may be raised on moist up- 
lands. It is the ordinary rice deterioratea by unnat- 
ural condition of cultivation. There isa plant cul- 
tivated in some parts of Europe as dry rice, which 
is not rice at all, but a kind of grass, (Tritecum 
monoeoceum.) 

The methods of cultivation of the rice vary in 
different countries, and they are so unlike those fol- 
lowed in the raising of any other grain, that we may 
briefly notice them. In China where the cultivatiou 
of rice is carried on to a great extent, they pro- 
ceed as follows: The seeds to be sown is soaked for 
several daysin tubs. They are then sown very thick 
in a seed-bed, which is prepared with much care, 
and in 24 hours the young plants appear above the 
soil. They are then sprinkled with lime-water to 
kill all insects or larvae. When the plants become 
crowded, the field being laid off in quincunx form, 
they are removed to their places, a work of great 
labor. As soon asthe transplanting is completed 
the field is flooded, and the height of the water in- 
creased as the plant grows, never allowing it to be 
submerged. When the field is too high to be water- 
ed with running streams they employ some hydraul- 
ic machines, and even sometimes employ buckets. 
No nation but the Chinese would raise rice by such 
means. During the growth of the rice the weeds 
must be kept down, which is done by the laborers 
working knee-deep in water. The grain is cut bya 
sickle, and transported by hand from the field. 

In the Southern States, where the best rice in the 
world is produced, they pursue the following plan: 
The rice plantations are usually on the banks of the 
rivers, near their mouths. There is a canal enclos- 
ing the rice field, with an elevated bank on the out- 
side, with cross canals, and gates to let in the water 
and to shut it out, at will. About the middle of 
March they prepare the land and mark it eff in 
trenches about 15 inches apart, in the bottom cf 
which the seed is dropped by hand, at nearly regu- 
lar intervals of afew inches. The water is then let 
on and allowed to remain about five days,”when it is 
drawn off, and the plant soon comes up, and is 
allowed to grow about a month, when the water is 


‘let on again, and is allowed to remain about half 


a month, which kills all ordinary weeds, and gives 
the rice the proper medium in which to grow. The 
field then remains dry for two months, during which 
time the rice is thorougbly worked. When this 
is done the water is again let on, and remains till the 
rice is ripe. No means could be devised by which a 
more unhealthy atmosphere could be produced, than 
that which is produced in the raising of rice. The 
flooding these rich fields with water, and then draw- 
ing it off, and exposing the soil to the burning suns 
of July and August, would develop a malaria of 
sufficient intensity to be bottled up. The rice-field 
is associated with fatal fevers to the unacclimated. 
The rice grain when gathered and thrashed out is 
inclosed in a glume, which must be removed. This 
is done by special machinery in the neighborhood 
of cities, or is pounded out in wooden mortars by the 
farmers who raise but small auantities. 


Rice as an alimentary substance is of alow char- 
acter. Vogel gives 96 parts of starch, and only a 
fraction of one per cent. of gluten. Braconnot gives 
85 of starch, 3.6 of gluten. Emmous gives 78 of 
starch, and 7.2 of gluten. The first we think is ex- 
treme in its numbers, and the last gives too much 
gluten. We have found about 3 per cent. of gluten. 
It is evidently a poor food, yet millions in China and 
India scarcely know any other aliment than rice 
boiled in water, mixed with some condiments and 
aromatics. In our country it is used only for variety 
iu making puddings and soups, never occupying an 
important place at our tables. In medicine itis used 
as an aliment of easy digestion by the sick or conva- 
lescents. A decoction is often made (rice water) by 
boiling and sedsoning the solution to the taste of the 
patient, forming an agreeable and somewhat nutri- 
tious drink. In Eastern countries the rice is fer- 
mented and a distilled liquor obtained, which is 
largely consumed under tbe name of arrack. 


we 


THE BACK SEAT. 


HE exigencies of spring millinery obliged our 
friend Polly to take a trip to Springfield the 
other day. Somewhere up north a freight-train had 
run off the track, or a hand-car been inopportunely 
encountered, or some of the usual things had hap- 
pened, so that when the train appeared behind time, 
it offered only one car to the crowd impatiently 
awaiting its arrival. Of course there was a grand 
American rush for seats. 

Polly, who disdains to push and scramble, who 
thinks there are few things in this world worth so 
debasing one’s self, found herself obliged to take the 
back seat—that uncomfortable little back seat by 
the door, usually occupied by the bewildered for- 
eiguer unused to travel. However, she had her own 
self-respect, at least, 

And presently she discovered that the universal 
law of compensation holds good even in respect to 
back seats. Through the back window of the car 
she obtained such a wide, new outlook on the world. 
Away behind her sped her native mountains, shift- 
ing into new beauty of shape as the track twisted 
this way and that, until they grew blue in the dis- 
tance and finally vanished behind new ranges that 
gradually appeared in the picture. Broad and green 
the meadows spread out each side in the sunlight. 
She saw all the willows “‘ pussying”’ out by the brook 
sides, the elms hazy with their tender mist of tiny 
new leaves, the black ponds in the woods. 

There was a certain fascination, too, in watching 
the track unroll itself from ‘beneath the cars, and 


ispeed away into the distance, now plunging into 
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deep gorges, then out over high embankments, 
through the arches of bridges, over brooks and 
rivers, now in the depths of solemn woods, now just 
skimming the corner of an old farm-house built 
years before railroads were dreamed of. 

Then Polly caught all the after-glimpses of people 
—little bits of human nature entirely lost by the 
occupants of front seats. She saw the young man 
who kissed his hand from the back platform, and 
the *girl he left behind him’’ waving her handker- 
chief across the rapidly widening space between 
them; the old man getting slowly into his empty 
wagon gazing wistfully after the train that was 
whirling his boy off to the greedy West; the depot 
loungers lazily picking up their feet and sauntering 
off; the men plowing in the fields; the women 
hanging out clothes; the Irishmen at work on the 
track going on again with the work interrupted by 
the passing train; the runaway horses sobering 
down; the truant boys who “ hurrahed ” the train, 
climbing down from the fence and scrambling off 
toward school. 

“It is like life,’ thought Polly, who felt in a par- 
ticularly meral vein this morning. ‘‘So we wome 
and go. There isa little stir, a little brief impor- 
tance, then we are gone, and lo! the world goes on 
just the same.”’ 

It was curious to notice how everything seemed to 
eatch the infection of hurry from thetrain. The 
- dead leaves whirled and leaped in the air; the very 
sand, ‘‘of the earth earthy,” flew on the breeze ‘‘as 
it had wings ;’’ the sober old trees in the wood waved 
and tossed their branches, and seemed to stretch 
their arms out imploringly, saying, ‘‘ Take us with 
you, out from this solitude and silence into the 
world of hurry and bustle and life to which you go.”’ 

And the picture was always changing. Polly 
never knew what might come mext. She decided 
that it was altogether the best panorama she ever 
attended. She felt positively sorry for the young 
man with the slightly bloated, red face, in one of the 
best seats on the shady side in front, who looked so 
intently out the window whenever a woman entered 
the car until some gentleman had given her a seat; 
and for his neighbor, the fat old gentleman, who 
secued the same end by burying his face ina news- 
paper. They were losing so much, and they never 
knew it. All this changing scene of life and beauty, 
and human nature, going on around them, and they 
never the wiser or better for it; entirely shut up in 
their own selfish, disagreeable selves. 

And, being in a moral vein, Polly wondered if the 
people who take the back seats in life don’t always 
have the best of it; the people who are not in a fret 
and hurry, and ready to push down and trample on 
their fellow-travelers to secure the best place, the 
highest positions, the first notice, the front seats 
generally; who don’t expect much, are not eager to 
thrust themselves forward, don’t think much about 
themselves any way. Whether there was not a cer- 
tain peace and serenity always attendant on the 
back seat; a leisure from one’s self that gives room 
for a deal of outside living. And, after all, the jour- 
ney is so short and so swift that, really, the seat one 
occupies is of very little consequence. The people 
in the back sent reach the journey’s end just as soon, 
and once there, no one asks how they came. ‘* There 
is a day after to-day.’’ That all should be good- 
natured and unselfish and helpful to their fellow- 
passengers, and possess their own souls in peace, are 
the important things. At least, so it seemed to 
Polly this bright Spring morning.—P. Thorne, in 
Christian Register. 
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B OBBIN G FOR EELS. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


HE smallest, brownest house in the village,— 
that was the Widow Dunn’s. And the brown- 

est, best-natured boy in the village,—that was Benny 
Dunn. Sometimes the widow took boarders from 
the ship-yard, but just now it was a dul] season, and 


what few men were at work there had gone to the | 


Widow Webb’s. It was a little bad now, too, about 
the milk. Generally, Benny got a pint a day for 
driving Captain Cutter’s cow to pasture. But Cap- 
tain Cutter’s cow and calf were both dead, and he 
hadn’t got another yet. So there was nothing in 
the Widow Dunn’s cupboard but half a peck of po- 
tatoes, and half a peck of meal, and a plate of pork- 
fat. | 

They always had wood enough, because Benny 
could pick up chips at the ship-yard. And about 
shoes it was no,matter, for he had rather go bare- 
footed than not. They were well off for clothes, too. 
Mrs. Dunn had another calico dress beside the one 
she wore for common, and you’d be surprised to see 
how little the patches showed in Benny’s trousers, 
seeing they were plain cloth and the trousers were 
checked. So they were not so very poor after all; 
only boys will be discontented sometimes, even the 
best-natured of them. 

‘*Don’t you think, mother, a few eels would go 
good, —say for breakfast, mother?’ asked Benny, 
munching a crust of Johnny-cake with the relish of 
a hungry boy. 

** Very good, indeed,’’ replied Mrs. Dunn, who 
was soaking her Johnny-cake in a cup of currant- 
leaf tea. ‘‘Do you suppose there are any in the 
dock, now ?”’ 

“ Any!” replied Benny, swallowing the last crumb 
of the crust and tossing a bit of cloth he called his 
cap on ‘his head, ‘‘ Why, the water is fairly riley 
with ’em! If you’ll only let me go te-night, mother! 
You know they’Ill bite heaps better after dark.’’ 

Mrs. Dunn gave a troubled look at the overclouded 
evening sky and then at Benny. ‘Is anybody else 
going ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Now, mother!’’ cried Benny, laughing, “If I 
say ‘no,’ you’llsay you are afraid to have me qut 
alone for fear something will happen to me; and if 
I say ‘ yes,’ you’ll say you don’t like to have me out 
nights with other boys.’’ 

‘“*To be sure, mother don’t like to have you out 
nights anyway,’ replied Mrs. Dunn, anxiously. 

‘¢ No, ma’am, but think of the eels. If I get more 
than we can eat, Captain Cutter would be glad to 
buy them,” said Benny, with his head in the corner 


cupboard behind the door. ‘Here it is! Here is 
my line with the sinkers allon. Nothing to do but 
fix the bob. See, mother! Now you'll let me go, 
won’t you?” he cried, baohing out with a cobweb 
on his nose. 

‘*T suppose so, Benny, iste [ want you to be care- 
ful; and don’t be out very late,’’ replied the widow, 
trying in the fading light to thread the point of her 
needle. ‘“‘ You may bring me wy bonnet out of the 
other room closet before you go,’’ she added, put- 
ting down the half-bound shoe she held in her hand. 
“Tilstep over to Grandma Goodkins and ask after 
the old lady’s neuralagy now it’s too dark to see to 
work.”’ 

In “‘theother room ’”’ were six red chairs, a straight- 
backed arm-chair,an old-fashioned desk with drawers 
and a sloping lid, that had belonged to Benny’s 
grandfather ; and a table with the family Bible, the 
Life of Edward Payson and the Almanac on it. 
There was a bunch of asparagus in the fire-place and 
some peacock feathers over the looking-glass. On 
the walls hung a colored print of the Last Supper, a 
silhouette miniature of Benny’s father, and another 
of the widow with Benny, a baby on her lap. The 
best brass candlestick stood on the chimney-piece, 
with a pair of snuffers beside it, and a great conch- 
sheli and a broken vase filled with paper flowers. 
There were no curtains at the windows, but a climb- 
ing woodbine cast its flickering shadow across them, 
and a lilac and snowball tree grew close outside. 
Benny always talked low and walked softly when 
he went in the other room. 

It was full of the smell of the lilac flowers to-night 
and the tall, eight-day clock in the corner struck 
seven as he tip-toed across. the clean, white floor to 
the closet that held the best dishes, the empty sugar- 
tub, a bottle of maple molasses, and the widow’s 
black cottage-bonnet in a generous bandbox, that 
was the only thing in the house which there scemed 
to be quite enough of. 


“ Take care of yourself, my son,” said Mrs. Dunn, 
tying her bonnet-strings and pickiug them out care- 
fully before the scrap of a looking-glass. ‘* Don’t 
get in the water and don’t get with bad boys.”’ 

* All right, mother,’? responded Benny, dancing a 
little on his head by: way of settling his brains. 
** We'll have 1 jolly breakfast to-morrow morning. 
And, say, mother, when lamaman I am going to 
buy you a bran’ new, brown silk gown, see if I 
don’t.’’ 

Grandma Goodkin’s ‘“‘neuralagy ’’ was very bad 
to-night, and Mrs. Dunn took off her bonnet and 
stayed, applying bags of hot hops, slippery elm poul- 
tices, and her own soothing bands till long past the 
time she called “ daylightin,’’ when the last streak 
of red had faded and died in the west, und the fire- 
flies flashing up and down over the marshy meadow 
were the only, brightness under the clouded Summer 
sky. 

Meantime Benny climbed out and in among the 
crazy, water-worn piers, as sure-footed as a wharf- 
rat. He climbed up and he clambered down; he sat 
patiently still and he moved restlessly about; but 
here or there, or up or down, it was all the same. 
The eels might be asleep, or they might be ona jour- 
ney, or they might have lost their appetite for 
worms. Anyhow they kept shy of the bobbing-ball 
at one end of the line and the hungry boy at the 
other. The town clock struck eight, and nine, aud 
ten, and only two bites. Still Benny would not give 
up, and neither would the eels. Nowand then came 
a splash of rain-drops and a flash of Summer light- 
ning; but Benny didn’t mind that and neither did 
the eels. Nine! ten! eleven! clasned out from the 
Baptist steeple. 

‘** Hels don’t bile as well when its too dark; that’s 
so,”’ said Benny at last, hauling in his line with a 
tiny baby-eel at the end of it. 

* One, two, three! Well that will do for me and 
mother. Just enough exactly; as slick as mong I 
had pulled ’em in on the count.”’ 

Then he climbed up the moist bank and ran home. 

**T’ll dress ’em over night and have’em all ina 
row ready to fry, first thing mother sees,’ said he, 
drawing a broken-handled jack-knife from his 
pocket, and beginning to re around in the dark 
for a candle. 

The floor creaked, and he stumbled over the chip- 
basket and knocked down the tongs, but be found 
a sickly little tallow candle in an iron candlestick, 
and, taking it out on the back stoop, finished bis 
work by his feeble light, and in five minutes after 
was fast asleep, with a heavy downfall of rain pat- 
tering on the roof close above his head. 

The next sound Benny heard was the sizzling and 
sputtering of the eels in the spider. 

** Now, mother, aint that nice? Don’t they smell 
good, though?’’ he eried, capering about on one 
foot. ‘I’m proper glad I went last night.”’ 

Mrs. Dunn bad spread the little red table witha 
clean brown cloth, two blue-edged platez, and a 
couple of knives and forks that had seen better 
days. The kettle of potatoes were laughing them- 
selves out of their skins on the crane, and sheewas 
bending to take the spider from the coals in the 
wide fireplace, while Benny looked on with his 
eyes as big as the potatoes, and his mouth already 
open, when there came a shambling step upon the 
threshold and a fumbling rattle at the latch. Im- 
mediately the door opened and in came Jake Saun- 
der's head. Jake Saunder was a good-natured, lazy 
old hulk, who was ‘*‘in everybody’s mess and no- 
body’s business,”’ as the sailors say. : 


‘* Morning, widder. Catching weather!” said he, 
thrusting his shoulders after his head. ‘Then he be- 
gan tosnuff. ‘‘ What! Eelsfor breakfast? I don’t 
know when I’ve had a meal of eels. I’ve a good 
mind I'll take my breakfast with you this morning, 
widder,’”’ he continued, following his head and 
shoulders. 

Benny looked at the three little fishes, cut up in 
nicely browned morsels; and at the great-mouthed, 
overgrown loafer, with a pang of dismay and a 
good many scowls. But Mrs. Dunn put another 
plate and knife and fork on the table with unruffled 
hospitality. 

Three little fishes, and Jake ate two of them! 


when Jake had finally shambled off to look after 
the next neighbor. ‘‘ And there you sat and looked 
as willing! How could you, mother ?”’ 

** We don’t want to be mean because other people 
are, my son,’’ replied Mrs. Dunn, cheerfully. 

Benny was aman long ago, with ships that went 
to seaand came safely home to him. He did net 
forget the “ bran’ new brown silk gown” for his 
mother; nor a thousand comforts that have made. 
the evening of ber life beautiful. And to this day 
he remembers the delicious smell of the eels on that 
far-off June morning, and how disgusted he felt to 
see Jake Saunder eat them. But he has remembered 

also, never to be mean because other people are. 


A WEDDING AMONG THE 


HERE was to be a wedding among the fairies. 

The bride was a dreary little thing, aud every- 
body wondered why the bridegroom wanted to 
marry her. Her name was Can’t, and she belonged 
to the family of Donothings. She had tears in her 
eyes half the time, and her mouth was drawn down 
at the corners, as though she were always just at 
the point of crying. She never stood up alone, 
gracefully, asa maiden should do, be she fairy or 
human; but leaned helplessly on whatever happen- 
ed to be near. As she did not always look to see 
what her support was, she sometimes received a 
sharp sting from a wasp, or was whisked over by a 
grass-hopper. None of these lessons taught her 
better ; which was a great pity. 3 

The bridegroom was a stern fellow, much older 

than the bride. He looked cross most of the time, 
and it must be confessed was not charming. His 
name was Won’t; he belonged to the family of 
Obstinates. His eyes hada kind of determination 
in them, that was not very pleasant to see. He 
never leaned on anything, as poor Can’t did; but 
he did not take pains to help anybody else. 

The fairy queen and all her court felt very anxious 
about the marriage. Indeed, there was a time when 
the queen thought that perhaps she ought to be for- 
bid it. She was very desirous that her subjects 
should be happy, and had made it a principle never 
to interfere between lovers; but in this case she 
hesitated a long time, because it seemed so very un- 
fortunate for two people of bad dispositions to 
marry. Onthe whole, she decided to let the wed- 
ding take place. 

May was chosen for the bridal month, because it 
was named for a family connection of bride and 
groom. The name was written down on the ances- 
tral tree of each. 

Poor Can’t, who never liked eeaiinaitin cried a 
little, and said to her lover : 

** Indeed, 1 can’t be ready so soon; aside there 
will be no fire-flies to make it bright.”’ 

‘* Drat the fireflies,’’ said the surly Won’t. (We 
eannot blame Can’t for being offended at such 
language.) ‘ Drat the fire-flies!’’ he repeated. 
‘“There will be the loveliest stars of the year, and 
moon-beams clear enough to dance on. Fire-flies, 
indeed !” 

‘“* But,’”’ persisted the bride, ‘‘ the stars are so far 
off, and moonlight is pale and cold. I always want- 
ed fire-flies at my wedding. I can’t bear to give 
them Then she fell to weeping. 

Won’t tried to comfort her ; though he would not 
consent to put off the wedding. 

The night came, aud a inmost lovely one it was. 
Even the blades of grass had put on overskirts of 
gauze made of the finest ‘kind of dewdrops. The 
fairy king, queen, and court were dressed in their 
gayest dresses. An orchestra was p!aced a little in 
the distance. The frogs played the bass viols and 


lighter parts. It was rather solemn and sad music ; 
but that suited the taste of the bridal pair, and was 
quite in keeping with the occasion. Some of the 
fairies wanted a dance; but the bride and groom 
had no spfrit to lead off, so it was given up. 

The refreshments were very delicate. It was too 
early for some of the nicest dishes; but they had 
delicious jelly, made of the dew of the strawberry 
blossom, and very nice ices of apple and peach 
blossoms. The wines were of violet and sweet-briar, 
very sparkling and nice. 

It was quite a relief to the company when the 
time came for the bridal party to start on their 
trip. <A large Dragon-fly had been engaged to 
earry them. He had been waiting on a clover-leaf 


| for some time, waving his large wings, and wishing 


the bride would hurry. At last she came; and the 
groom put her on the pillion behind him, then 
mounted himself. He chirruped to the Dragon- 
fly, waved his hand to the company, and they 
were off. : 

Nobody is wanted on the wedding-trip; so we 
will net go with them. 

The queen, who was very gracious and affection- 
ate, resolved to have a grand merry-making, to 
welcome home the pair. While they were gone, she 
and her maidens exerted their ingenuity to devise 
all sorts of delights, that would be so charming it 
would be impossible for any one to refuse to be 
pleased. You see they were obliged to take very 
special pains on account of the unhappy dispositions 
of Can’tand Won't. 

When the evening came for the féte, all were 
gathered around the queen’s throne, waiting in ex- 
pectation. 

“Oh, dear,’’ whispered Lady-bug to Violet, 
‘don’t you wish they were a little more cheerful 
persons ?’’ 

‘Well, yes, I do,’’ replied Violet. 
to be so—but hush, there they are !”’ 

Sure enough it was Can’t and Won’t, returned on 
the back of the faithful Dragon-fly. They sprang 
off, and seemed really glad to be at home again. 
They kissed the hand of the queen, and answered 
her inquiries in a very cheerful manner, assuring 
her that they had passed a most delightful honey- 
moon. 

After this, they turned to greet their various 
friends, and even smiled in response to their kind 


is forlorn 


‘It was too awful mean, mother,” said Benny | 


welcomes. 


violoneellos, while hundreds of insects took the | 


‘“ Why, what has happened ?’’ whispered the fair- 
ies among themselves. 

Nobody could tell what bad occurred to change 
the behavior of their old friends; but it was evi 
dent that marriage had improved them astonish- 
ingly. 

There was no objection made to a dance on this 
eveuing, which was as merry as you please to fancy. 
Afterward, supper was announced. The bride’s 
health was drunk in nectar, and the bridegroom re- 
turned thanks for her. Then he said: 

‘* Dear Queen, and all our friends, { wish to make 
au confession. My sweet wife has asked me to do so 
for her, as well as for myself. When we started on 
our wedding trip, we were very uncomfortable, and 
each feared we could never learn to agree- I was 
very hard, cold, and thoroughly disagreeable ; and 
my dear wife was—well—just a little weak-minded 
and desponding. I do not like to say this, and beg 
you to forget it. We were troubled when we 
thought of our future. One day I said : 

‘** Dear wife, suppose we change our names ?’ 

‘** Change our names!’ she answered. ‘ We can’t; 
but, if we could, what good would it do?’ 

‘+ Well, dear,’ I said, ‘perhaps then we might 
be better.’ 

‘** What name could we take ?’ said she. 

*** We ought to have the same, now we are mar- 
ried,’ I replied ; ‘ and, a8 we both need a change of 
nature, why not become Mr. and Mrs. Try ?’ 

ll try,’ said she. 

“<p try,’ said I. 

‘So this was a sort of silver wedding to us. Since 
then, every thing has gone on beautifully. I never 
say Won’t, in my former bad fashion ; and my dear 
wife never says Can’t,in hers. Together we have 
resolved to be gentle, to do the very best we can, 
and be happy. It is astonishing to find how easy it 
is to give up—”’ 


ed the bride, ‘‘ and to find you can do things if you 
try. 

Here the bridegroom kissed the bride, and sent 
such & succession of blushes over her face, that the 
corners of her mouth fixed themselves in a smile, 
‘and the bright light that settled then in her eye, 
stayed there forever after. 

Then all the fairies were glad. They formed a 
ring and sang with joy. This was the soug, as well 
as I could hear it: 


** Oh, how happy we shall be 
In our work, in our play ; 
No more fretting we shall see 
All the livelong day. 
Only smiles shall wreathe our faces, 
Frowns have left their former places, 
We shall have a courage high, 
Now wealways mean to Try.”’ 


—Margaret Bourne, in Northern Christian Advocate. 


PUZZLES. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


What guided the Israelites through the wilderness ? 
What did the Lord frequently cause to descend, as a mark 
of his approbation, upon the sacrifices offered in his 

worship ? 

To what is the word of God compared ? 

When the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, what 
passed between the divided pieces of the flesh ? 

What is the symbol of the holiness and justice of God? 

In the midst of what will God appear at his second coming? 

Q. A. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in right, but not in wrong; 
My second is in tall, but not in long; 
My third isin night, but not in day; 
My fourth is in dance, but not in play ; 
My fifth is in barn, but not in shed; 
My sixth is in cart, but not in sled: 
My seventh isin eye, but not in sight ; 
My eighth is in read, but not in*write ; 
My ninth is in day, but not in weck ; 
My tenth is in talk, but notin speak ; 
My last is in high, but not in climb; 


My whole is a measure of olden time. ISOLA. 


A CHOWDER PARTY. 
An illustration of the great number of soe that can be 
formed from a single word—all found in “* Webster 
A Grampus was so hashed up that forty-eight persons re- 
ceived a portion. As no person was helped twice, no plu- 
rals are admissable. What were the portions distributed 
BUNNY. 
HIDDEN TREES. 


1. This opal must be set in a ring. 

2. It is wholly unnecessary to say so. 

3. Sambo, where are my ripe artichokes ? 

4. Missy Sylia burn ’um all up, Massa. 

5. So a kind word is never lost. 

6. John Knapp, I never said so. 

7. You must yield ere the sun sets. 

8. Has the Poet Laureaje a keel to his boat? 
FLORA. 


WORDS OF DOUBLE MEANING. 


1. A fish, to find fault. 

2. A fish, ground chalk. 

3. A fish, to toss about. 

4. A fish, a fruit. 

5. A fish, a piece of a lady’s jewelry. 
6. A fish, a measure. 


SHORT-CUTS. 


Curtail a hollow dish, and leave a tie; a girl’s name 
of six letters, and leave a boy’s name; to muse and 
leave lean; a fruit, and leave a vegetable; a boy’s name of 
three letters, and leave a near relation. MARION. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 2th. 


Cross-Woré Enigma.—Wild honey.—PHILA, BUNNY, FLORA, 
NELLE ORGEL. 

Letter-Change.—Date, Fate, Gate, Hate, Late, Mate, Nate, Pate, 
Rate.—PHILA, ISOLA, BUNNY, FLORA, NELLE ORGEL, ALICE. 

A Post Mortem Exa@mination.—Wing, tin, gig, twig, gin, wig, 
whig. Name of fish—Whiting.-BUNNY, FLORA. 

Omettres.—BrEmEn ; gOrlliLa; sHeEp,—ISOLA, BUNNY, NELLE 
ORGEL. 


Luuv D. 


Bedras 
LUteodx 
MaGPie 
RiboWNe 
AlsaecekE 


—FLORA, NELLE ORGEL. 
A Basket of Fruit.—Cherry, pineapple, orange, banana, pome- 
granate, peach, strawberry, watermelon.—1SOLA, BUNNY, FLO- 


RA, NELLE ORGEL, ALICE E. BENTLEY. 


And how easy to be strong-minded,”’ interrupt- 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, June Wi, (St. Barnabas. IstS. after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, June 12. 
Kansas State Convention... 
Wednesday, June 13. 


Baptist .Leavenworth. 


Prot. Episcopal onnecticut Diocesan 
-Rhode Island 
New Y prk Sunday School Convention.. 


Wednesday, ili 14. 


Congregational.. ference.. ..-Mount Vernon. 
Rhode Island Conference... .-Providence. 
Haven. 
el 


wport. 
.-Plattsburg. 


Christian Iowa Conference.. .-Des Moines. - 
Prot. Episeopal.. Minnesota Diocesan Con’ n...Faribault. 
Pennsylvania sunday School Convention AHentown. 


Thursday, June 15. 


..New York Central Confer....Honeoye Falls. 
‘Oregon General Association.. 
. Southern Episcopal Con’n.... Athens, Tenn, 


Christian... 
Congre ational. 
Methodist.. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Presbyterian,.... Elkham, Mo.. 
do Michigan City, In ‘members. “May 
Kock Island. members. .May 

Lebanon Springs, N. Y.. ..May 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


10 
8 


Prot. Epise 


5 Wilmington, Ohio, (rededic). June 4 
horntown, -May 21 
Meth, Episc.. May 21 
.. ,West Kansas City, June 4 
South....- .West Point, Ark.. June 2 
Tomales, Cal.. May 21 
do ....Babylon, N. cov May 24 
Universalist ....Manchester, lowa.. 2 
June 


Boone, lowa.,. 
CORN care. 
Lutheran......... Salem, Ohio.. 


do 


Meth. Episc...... Newmarket, N. cee May 26 
Presbyterian. roy. May 3 
do ..Steubenville, Ohio.. --May 4 
do Ger.. ng, .-May 8 
Rom. Cath...... ‘Camminsrille. May 21 


HOME NOTES. 


ISHOP WHITEHOUSE, of the Diocese of 
Illinois, formally passed sentence of degra- 
dation in the Cheney case, on Friday, the 2nd inst. 
On the succeeding Sunday the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., ofticiated for Mr. Cheney. Various ru- 
mors come from Chicago, regarding the disposition 
of the Christ Church Vestry, but it is believed 
that a minority is disposed to uphold Bishop 
Whitehouse in an appeal to the civil courts. 


—Rev. Dr. George B. Ide, one of the editors of 
The (Baptist) Psalmist, writes to the Watchman 
and Reflector that he has found a song “‘ manifest- 
ly intended to be sung at the sprinkling of in- 
fants,” in the new hymn book published from this 
city for the use of Baptist churches. “ This popish 
farrago,” much to the Doctor’s surprise, has the 
endorsement of twelve D. D.’s of the denomina- 
tion, “some of them the very créme de la créme of 
Baptist orthodoxy.” 


—The New Castle Presbytery, which includes 
the State of Delaware and the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, has among the fifty-two churches on 
its roll, at least twenty whose history reaches 
back beyond a century. 


—The colored Methodists of Louisiana have 
hit upon a novel plan for meeting the local ex- 
penses of the presiding elders. They provide 
‘ house and host, and then enter the item on the 
steward’s book as “‘ De Elder’s Groceries.” 


—Dr. Howard Malcom, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Historical Society, writes to the edi- 
tor of the Baptist Union, that in his opinion that 
weekly is “fraught with incalculable injury to 
the precious cause of Jesus.” The editor, he 
thinks, “ will regret it to all eternity.” He adds, 
“Our Society does net care to receive your paper. 
It is placed in the waste-paper box.” The Union, 
as most our readers know, is an advocate of free 
communion. : 

+The Pennsylvania Presbytery recently re- 
asserted its objections to the validity of Disci- 
ples’ baptism, characterizing it as “grievous 
error,” and the “ abuse of Christ’s ordinance.” 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly at Chica- 

zo had a stormy debate on the 30th ult., in- 
cident to the report of the Committee of Twenty- 
one. The committee had recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Committee of fifteen on Finance 
and Benevolence, to be located in New York, and 
composed of men skilled in the management of 
financial affairs, and one member additional from 
each Board, who shall use all proper means to 
provide a regular and systematic consecration of 
property to the Lord; supervise the collection of 
funds for benevolent work ; the church to be kept 
advised by monthly reports of all the benevolent 
works of each congregation ; the Committee to 
report to the General Assembly, for disbursement 
by that body, all moneys given without specified 
designation. The report urged in addition the 
principle ot systematic benevolence, enjoining 
upon every Presbytery the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Benevolence, whe shall arrange to give 
the pastor and session informatior of the wants of 
the various charities ; pastors to report at stated 
meetings in what manner the directions and re- 
commendations of this subject have been complied 
with, the Standing Committees to report semi- 
annually to the Committee on Benevolence and 
Finance: “ churches not complying with the direc- 
tions of the Assembly not to be aided by church 
funds. The Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Philadelphia, at 
once took the floor, in a sharp attack upon the board 
system. It was an attempt to force Presbyterians 


into Congregational harness. These boards gov- 
ern the Assembly. The Secretaries manufacture 
public opinion, and make and unmake pastors. 
The Assembly ought to nominate the secretaries. 
Other speeches of an excited character were made, 
but the Assembly demanded the previous ques- 
tion, and the report was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. The same day a motion was unsuccessfully 
made in favor of removing the Board of Home 
Missions from New York city. Our Chicago ex- 
changes having failed us, and the telegraphic dis- 
patches in the New York daily papers being both 
incomplete and infrequent, we are unable to give 
a satisfactory report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly up to the date of publication. It should 
be noted, however, that on the 31st ult. a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending all the Presby- 
teries to unite in making uniform arrangements 
for the observance, in 1872, of the third centennial 
celebration of the life and works of John Knox, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and other 
prominent religious events. . 


The United Presbyterians have also met in 
General Assembly ; genial and hospitable Xenia, 
in Ohio, being the scene of the gathering. Every 
Presbytery in the country was represented. Many 
of the one hundred and fifty delegates were 
young men—full of zeal and eager for work. Rev. 
R. A. MeAgeal was elected moderator on the 


3s | second day of the session (May 25th). The Assem- 
’ bly then took up the reports of the Board of 


Home and Foreign Missions. There were 94 home 
missionaries in the field during 1871. The For- 
eign Missions are in Syria, Judia, Egypt, and 
China, consisting in all of 22 stations directed by 
37 missionaries. The Board of Education assisted 
37 students last year. Hereafter, by a rule of the 
Board, young men who marry while accepting aid 
from the treasury will be dropped from the chari- 
ty list. The Board of Publication reports that 
the Church has failed to contribute adequately to 
that organization, the receipts from this source 
being much below five thousand dollars. Never- 
theless the business of publication shows an 
actual increase. Various committees reported, 
among them one upon the Scriptural Law of 
Divorce, the judgment being that individuals 
have the right to obtain a divorce on the ground 
of willful desertion, and that a married person, 
faithful in the marriage relation, but willfully 
deserted by the other party, is at liberty to marry 
again. On the 2d inst. the Assembly went into 
Committee of the Whole, and decided among 
other measures, that there be established a uni- 
formity in the courses of study in all the semina- 
ries of the denomination. 


The Missionary Convention of the Ohio Disci- 
ples which met recently at Dayton was signalized 
not only by a large attendance (Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New 
York, Kentucky, Massachusetts, all being repre- 
sented), but also by the presence of a committee 
of Ohio Baptists who presented a statement of 
their tenets in fraternal response to the similar 
action of the Disciples last October. Rev. Mr. 
Errett of the Christian Standard declares himself 
very hopeful of future union. The brethren 
mixed freely and fervently in prayer. All the 
speeches were pervaded by a spirit of concilia- 
tion. The Baptist tenets are so near those of the 
Disciples that a single sentence would “ dispel 
some of these differences forever.” The ques- 
tion will come up anew at the Baptist Convention 
this Fall. Meanwhile the Christian Standard ad- 
vises its people “to avoid rash utterances—to 
pray much and speak little about these difter- 
ences for some time to come—to avoid a spirit of 
controversy—to cultivate friendship as far as 
they may with the Baptists—and to trust the 
brethren who haye this matter in charge as they 
have a right to trust brethren of life-long fidelity 
to truth.” 


The New England Branch of the National 
American Tract Society met in Boston on the 
30th ult. Regarding local achievements, we have 
the statement that last year $28,000 was con- 
tributed for tracts. During the past twelve 
years the contributions of New England :have 
been—for tract work, $260,000; for publications, 
$492,000. The chief interest of the anniversary 
meeting centered in the speeches. Rev. Dr. 
Nicholson, of St. Paul’s, Boston, alluded to the 
diversity in name and creed which marked the 
composition of the society. “For his own part, 
he was free to say—though he might differ from 
some who heard him—that he found in the New 
Testament no particular instructions regarding 
the external form and organization of a Christian 
church. The only thing which Christ and his 
Apostles seemed to insist upon, was, that the 
heart should be right with God, and that the ex- 
ternal order of the church should be decent and 
orderly.” Rev. Dr. Clapp followed in the same 
spirit. He believed that a diversity of Chris- 
tian organizations was by no means offensive to 
God, no more than a diversity in the human coun- 
tenance, or in the stars of heaven or the flowers 
of the field. The tract work was not so great as 
that of organizing churches, but it was a comple- 
ment, forerunner, and helper of ¢hurch work. 
Other speeches were made in a similar vein. 


The American Missicnary Association met-in 
Boston on the same day. Interesting speeches were 


| 


made by the Rev. Dr. Kirk, Sect. Whipple, the 


Rev. Mr. Atwood, and U. S. Senator J. W. Patter- 
son, of New Hampshire. The latter very elo- 
quently urged the necessity of a careful and per- 
sistent education of the Freedmen. The Rev. 
George Whipple, Secretary to the Association, 
proposed the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: “‘ Resolved, That this meet- 
ing expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the loyal 
people of the South in the sufferings they endure 
for their loyalty to the Union, and their adherence 
to the principles of a true and impartial liberty ; 
and pledge to them and to the National Govern- 
ment our hearty coéperation in every constitution- 
al and Christian effort for their relief and protec- 
tion.” 


The American Unitarian Association also cele 
brated its forty-sixth anniversary on the 30th. At 
the morning business session, the Rev. Mr. Ireson 
the delegate of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, spoke of the encouragement to the 
cause resulting from the advanced positions of 
Chunder Sen and Father Suffield. The project of 
a new Theological School at Chicago called out a 
lively discussion. r. Bellows said there is a 
grave question whether the majority of young 
men who now offered themselves at their theologi 
cal schools were worth educating. There had 
been a marked decline in the quality of the young 
men seeking an entrance to the Christian min-. 
istry. Most of them were not up to the mark of 
the best young men in other professions and 
trades. Too many persons have private crotchets. 
What is needed is deeper concentration. Mead- 
ville .was opposed to the Chicago plan.—Rev. 
Edward E. Hale held to the same views. “The 
denomination has one cardinal fault—it jumps 
from one grand idea to another, and wishes to 
ride four horses at once. The ministry needs 
strengthening, but only by having capable men. 
Pythagoras kept his pupils from opening their 
mouths for five years.” He was “not sure that some 
gag of this sort would not be a good thing for our 
young men in these days of easy careless talking.” 
The Western delegates made a hard fight for the 
Chicago scheme, but upon vote, action was de- 
clared inexpedient. Another exciting topic was 
the admission of women as directors. Robert 
Laird Collier, in particular, spoke against it. 
When the ballots were counted, it was discovered 
that Mrs. Frederick T. Gray and Mrs. James 
Freeman Clark, of Boston, had been elected. A 
third lady candidate, however, failed to receive 
the necessary majority. Among the other ofiicers 
elected were Hon. Henry Chapin, of Worcester, 
Mass., as President, and Hon. William C. Bryant 
and Hon. John Wells, as Vice-presidents. In 
the evening an enthusiastic public service was 
held at Music Hall. On the following Thursday 
the annual festival, given by Unitarian laymen 
to their clergy, took place, the speeches being of 
a purely social character. 


The American Congregational Association met 
in Boston the same day. The prospect of a speedy 
completion of the Congregational Home called 
out a great deal of enthusiasm. §JRev. Doctors 
Webb and Kirk advocated the erection of 4 
granite memorial to the Pilgrim fathers, that 
should tower above Bunker Hill. Rev. Dr. 
Longworthy, the Secretary, reported a healthy 
treasury, but emphasized the fact that over one 
hundred thousand dollars must yet be raised 
before the Home can be fully completed. 


The Free Religious Association gathered to- 
gether at Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 2d inst. 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham said the organization 
meant business. It was not a Boston institution ; 
it belonged to the country. Eventually the move- 
ment would become a very popular one. Rev. 
John Weiss remarked that mental states charac- 
terized as intuitive should more properly be 
termed digestive, chastity itself being not an 
original virtue but one formed by observation of 
the pernicious effects of its opposite. Vitality in 
the human structure, as far as observed, went to 
disprove the theory of personal continuance after 
death, though the essayist was far from under- 
valuing its moral probability. Rev. Dr. Bartol 
held that the people were too large to get into 
the churches, and more room was wanted, not for 
a human body to sit down, but fer a human soul 
to stand up. Rev. Henry Jerson, of England, 
thought that a man must doubt in order to be 
prepared to believe, and a second doubt was in- 
dication of a better belief. Col. T. W. Higginson 
opined that the universe as it is, with a fearless- 
ness of results in its acceptance as it is, was the 
secret of men’s freedom of belief. If atheism 
were true, who would not accept it? Whatever 
might come from science, let it come. If man 
were morally certain there was no heaven behind 
the ‘grave, he had the present, and let him be 
thankful for it. Rev. William J. Potter, of New 
Bedford, claimed that Herod, “the brutal governor 
of Sunday-school book fame,” was the cultivated 
agent who prepared the way for the Saviour by 
other moral reforms. Rev. Dr. Warren took ex- 
ceptions to Col. Higginson’s remarks, and said he 
was not’ prepared to lose God. Mr. Russell, of 
Salem, came to Col. Higginson’s defense by say- 
ing that he understood him to mean that this life 
was 80 enjoyable we had cause for thanksgiving 
even if it did not extend beyond the grave. Inthe 
evening a business session was held, the Rev. Mr. 


Frothingham being elected President, with Robt. 


Dale Owen, W. C. Shannon, and Rowland Connor, 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


§ an great English Court of Chaneery, whose in- 
. tricate ways have served as a sort of hinge for 
the plots of a score of novels, has lately given two 
decisions in questions relating to Roman Catholics, 
which indicate that the current religious convic- 
tions of the realm are not permitted to sway the 
hand of justice. The first case was that of the 
daughter of a Mr. Thomas Hawkworth, who died 
in 1863, leaving an infant aged six months, who 
has since been in the charge of her mother. The 
father was a Roman Catholic ; the mother, a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. The relatives of 
the deceased, belonging also to the Catholic 
Church, had secured a decision from the Vice- 
Chancellor of a County Court, authorizing them 
to bring up the girl under influences accordant 
with their own faith. The new trial was, there- 
fore, an appeal to the higher tribunal. It was 
argued, on the part of the mother, that the effect 
of a Catholic education would be to alienate the 
child from the surviving parent, and might also 
tend to unsettle its religious convictions alto- 
gether. Both Lords Justice James and Mellish, 
however, decided that English law requires of 
guardians that they bring up the heir after the 
paternal religion. Whatever exceptions may have 
heretofore been made related to instances of com- 
parative maturity. The Hawksworth girl was 
only eight and a half years old, and had not at- 
tained an age where a change in religious instruc- 
tion would be spiritually disastrous. The appeal 
was therefore disallowed, and the child passes 
under the guidance of Catholic instruction.—The 
other case was that of the trustees and rector of 
the Roman Catholic Church and schools of St. 
Augustine, of Manchester, who sought to restrain 
Sir Joseph Whitworth from using a steam-ham- 
mer in such a way as to cause a nuisance to the 
plaintiffs and an injury to their property. The 
nuisances alleged were interference, by the noise 
and vibration produced by the working of the 
hammer, with the daily services and other devo- 
tional exercises in the church, with the teaching 
in the schools, and with the reasonable quiet of 
the priests in the rectory house. The plaintiffs 
also alleged structural injury to the church, and 
damage to the organ. The works of the defend- 
ant are situate on the opposite side of the street 
to the plaintiffs’ property. After a careful re- 
hearing, the Lords Justices decided that the plain- 
tiffs had valid cause, the trip hammer must be 
removed, and the defendant must pay the cost of 
the appeal. Henceforth, therefore, St. Augustine 
at Manchester is to be freed from external jars 
and worldly vibrations. 


— 


A movement of more or less earnestness is in 
progress in England, looking to a closer connec- 
tion between the Independents and the Free 
Methodists. At the last convention of the Leeds 
Congregational Churches, the subject was handled 
by one of the members in a way to attract unusual 
attention. The conditions precedent to union were 
stated as follows: 


On the part of the Independents all that was necessary 
was that they should pronounce the ministers and churches 
of the Free Methodists eligible for admission into the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales; on the part.of 
the Free Methodists, all that was necessary was that the 
Assembly should distinctly declare itself open to any Inde- 
pendent church which might prefer a periodical change of 
ministers, and to any Independent minister, otherwise ac- 
ceptable to it, who might prefer the itinerancy to a settled 
pastorate. From this simple arrangement a gradual inter- 
fusion of the two bodies would gradually flow. The Union 
meetings would become common ground, where their 
county associations, and where the national association of 
the Free Methodists and the Free Methodist Assembly, as 
the special combination for a special object, would simply 
continue its work. There was no reason why the itiner- 
ancy and a settled pastorate should not exist side by side; 
their freedom should show itself in the ease with which one 
system or the other could be adopted as seemed most de- 
sirable; indefinite setthement and periodical removal ought 
to be perfectly optional. A precedent for the arrangement 
proposed was to be found in the constitution of the au- 
tumnal meeting of the Baptists, where the Particular and 
General Baptists formed a joint body. The formal procla- 
mation of alliance between Independents and Free Meth- 
| odists in the way indicated would be quickly followed by 
local union, voluntarily consummated in all parts of the 
country, with a view especially to the combination of lay 
forces, and the supply of villages with preaching. Their 
colleges would also be thrown open to young men studying 
for the Free Methodist itinerancy, on the understanding 
that they might look to Free Methodist subscribers for 
some amount of support. ‘ 

The Nonconformist remarks that inasmuch as the 
Free Methodists number 300 ministers, 3,400 local 
preachers, and 68,000 members, the result of the 
consolidation would give to the Congregational- 
ists an imposing frent. _ It is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the difficulties in the way of union are 
of a kind not easily to be surmounted. 


Sermon-manufacture in England appears to be 
on the increase. A writer in the St. Pauls mag- 
azine says that there are now a dozen persons en- 
gaged in the trade. They furnish a half-guinea 
article when great flights of eloquenee are de- 
siderated, but the ordinary supply is on much 
lower terms, averaging 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. a sermon, 
postage paid. Two sermons a week at this rate 
would amount to £5 4s.a year. In other words, 
an annual sum of twenty-six dollars gold would 
secure to a country parson all needful sermons, 
without any wear or tear of brain. The writer is 
of the opinion that this secret help is not put to 
much use in towns, as the chances of detection 
there are greater, and the number of sermons de- 
manded of each clergyman, by reason of the nu- 
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siderably less. It is in the country districts, where 
the same man has to hammer out two sermons on 
every Sunday, and on some few feast-days in the 
year, that the sale is largest. Supposing that each 
broker has fifty clients,—anad a less number could 
scarcely pay expenses, and make a remunerative 
profit—there would be at least 1,200 sermons per 
Sunday, provided by this means. Incidental to 
to this, is an amusing note in the last number of 
the Pall Mall Budget upon the bad consequences 
of having but a small supply of sermons. It ap- 
pears that in one of the country churehes, where 
the incumbent has been thirteen years in office, 
there is a regular church-goer of an arithmetical 
turn of mind. From careful observation he esti- 
mates that ‘ the general stock of sermons possess- 
ed by the vicar has been preached forty-eight 
times, or has made forty-eight revolutions, and 
that they are already far advanced 1n the forty- 
ninth cyele. He considers that he has accurately, 
fixed the date of their composition, which he be- 
lieves to be between the thirty-fifth and fortieth 
years of George III., or about seventy-five years 
ago. Twoof them, which are known as the ‘ As- 
tronomical Sermons,’ he says, are taken from Der- 
ham’s Astro Theology, published in 1786, and 
abound with the errors of that date. Another is 
supposed to have been written on the occasion of 
the earthquake at Lisbon, and is known as the 
‘Trembling Sermon,’ being suited to occasions of 
public calamity. It has already done duty on the 
occasions of two revolutions in Spain, twice for 
commercial panics in England, once for the Cri- 
mean war, and recently for the Franco-German 
war, with a few other similar occasions.” 


Since 1771, the commission appointed by the 
Diet of Sweden for a new translation of the 
Bible has been steadily engaged in its work. 
Nine archbishops, thirty professors, and fifty 
doctors of theology have contributed their as- 
sistance. Of these, it is said that one has been 
employed forty years, one thirty-six years, one 
thirty-five years, one thirty years, the others from 
that down. If the number of years given by all 
the individuals concerned in the translation were 
estimated as performed by one alone, the full 
seamount would be over five centuries. The trans- 
lation, however, still remains incomplete. 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


HE President has appointed George W. Cur- 

tis, of New York; Joseph Medill, of Chicago; 
Alexander G. Cattell, of New Jersey; Damson A. 
Walker, of Pennsylvania; E. B. Elliott, of the Treas- 
ury Department, and Joseph H. Blackfair, of the 
Post-office Department, to carry out the Civil Service 
measures in the Appropriation bill, passed March 
3, 1871. This act, it will be remembered, gives the 
President authority to prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations for the admission of persons to the civil 
service as will, in his estimation, best promote the 
efficiency thereof, due regard being had'to the fitness 
of each candidate in respect to age, health, charac- 
ter, qualifications and ability. At the time of the 
passage of the act it was very generally criticized as 
giving too great discretionary powers to the Presi- 
dent. He has, however, appointed a Board to the 
members of which.we can see no objection, and they 
are men who are tolerably well known. We trust 
that their deliberations will be utterly uninfluenced 
by party bias, and that they will let the professional 
politicians see, on the 28th instant, when they meet 
at Washington, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
that no nonsense about the ‘‘elasticity’’ of republi- 
can institutions, or about the necessities of a conve- 
nient coin in which to pay for party services, will 
induce them to be lax in their measures for reform. 


About one year ago Congress passed an act, 
which caused considerable dissatésfaction at the time 
among bureau officials, providing that all unex- 
pended balances, from whatever source, should be 
turned over to the Treasury at the end of the pres- 
ent year. Secretary Boutwell has accordingly 
ordered the preparation of statements closing all 
accounts on the 30th of the present month. The 
amounts of money which will be thus obtained will 
largely increase the supply in the Treasury, and 
will, perhaps, simplify the work of appropriation 
committees, next winter. It was decided while the 
law was undergoing interpretation for the enlighten- 
ment of the departments, that its provisions do not 
apply to contracts made before the close of the 
present fiscal year, In anticipation, therefore, of 
coming trouble in obtaining reappropriations some 
bureau officials are making all the contracts pos- 
sible before it is too late, and it is said that there is 
a feeling in the departments that the only way to 
save the balances is to spend them, a saying which, 
while it sounds like an evasion of the law if not a 
misappropriation of public funds, may in reality 
be the best and most economical course possible, 
under the circumstances, provided the contracting 
officers are honest men. 


The Bank of California lately imported to San 
Francisco $5,000 in nickel cents to meet an appar- 
ently growing demand for the lowest circulating 
denomination in our currency. It was supposed 
that the present depressed state of business in Cali- 
fornia had convinced her citizens that making even 
change was better than having to submit to what 
is popularly known’as the ‘bit swindle;” but 
it seems that the bank directors were mistaken. 
Respectable San Francisco refuses to accept the 
cent, except as a pocket-piece, in which capacity 


the nickel is only attractive when new and bright, 
It is said, however, that the brokers have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of their stocks of cents, since 
“pitching pennies’ has become a fashionable means 
of petty gambling, and actually amounts to a mania 
just at present, the demand for nickel being so great 
that a new invoice will soon be needed to meet it. 
As currency San Francisco scornfully rejects the 
cent, and it is possible that this convenient denom- 
ination can only be introduced by means of gam- 
bling. 

New Orleans enjoyed but a short respite from 
the damage which was threatened by the Bonnet 
Carré crevasse, while the usual subsidence of the 
flood took place during the month of May. The 
‘* June rise” has burst the levees of subordinate 
draining canals near the city and flooded many 
of the streets. The main crevasse has meanwhile 
cut a deep cpanfiel through to lake Ponchartrain, 
and turning that heretofore strongly brackish sheet 
of water into a muddy, fresh lake, finds its way to 
the Gulf through the “ Rigolets.’”’ Whether this 
vagary on the part of the river can be permanently 
overcome during low-water remains to be seen. At 
all events a large amount of valuable property has 
been destroyed simply because nobody would take 
the responsibility of filling up a wagon-rut through 
which the water at first found its way. 


Among the witnesses who will be examined 
this week by the Ku Klux Investigating Committee 
are several prominent citizens of the Carolinas. A 


of various Southern States asking for information 
which has, in most cases, been promptly forwarded. 

The sub-committee will take testimony of a general 
character throughout this month, and on the meet- 
ing of the General Committee in September, it will 
be decided whether the investigation shall be con- 
tinued by sub-committees throughout the South. 


One of the English Atlantic telegraph cables, 
both of which gave out last Winter, has been re- 
covered, spliced, and relaid. The repair steamer 
will at once proceed to do a similar work ou the 
other cable. As the French cable has been ‘‘ stam- 
mering’’ for some time, the reinstatement of the 
English cables will be doubly welcome. 


FOREIGN. 


ARTIAL LAW, and that of a very arbi- 
irary description, prevailed in Paris after 
the final struggle for the possession of the Cemetery 
of Pére la Chasse, where the Commune made its 
last stand, destroying, it is said, but whether by 
accident or design the world will never know, the 
famous tomb of Abelard and Héloise. All the excesses 
in the way of murders and incendiarisms with 
which the Communists were charged, have been 
confirmed by subsequent dispatches, but as accounts 
of the atrocities committed by one side ceased, 
rumors of those committed by the other began to 
grow. While fighting was in progress it was, per- 
haps, justifiable, under the circumstances, to refuse 
quarter, and that the cessation of fighting did not 
at once put a stop to the shooting down of men and 
women engaged in firing buildings, or with arms in 
their hands, is hardly to be wdndered at. But when 
we read that scores of prisoners of both sexes were 
collected in cellars, and that when the prescribed 
quota was full, they were marched out with their 
arms pinioned, made to kneelin rows in front of 
companies of soldiers, and shot down by successive 
volleys, we can no longer apologize. 
ported that the mitrailleuse was authorized in the 
case of wholesale executions. We are quite able to 
appreciate the feeling which must have prompted 
the Versaillists to exterminate the last vestige of 
the infamous Commune, but if their acts, as re- 
reported by telegraph, are fully confirmed by mail, 
there will be little to choose between the two parties, 
except that, whereas the acts of brutal savagery 
perpetrated by the Communists, were compara- 
tively unprovoked, the doings of the government 
troops, which became in the end almost equally 
brutal, were begun under peculiarly exasperating 
circumstances, and only degenerated into reckless 
massacres when the Communists had forfeited all 
right to be treated according to the rules of war. 


All England is watching with intense interest 
the progress of an important identity case, now 
being tried in the London courts. The story on 
which the case turns is as follows: Some twenty 
years ago there was in one of her Majesty's cavalry 
regiments an awkward, lisping, young lieutenant, 
named Tichborne. He appears to have been the 
butt of his fellow-officers notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a baronet and the prospective head of 
one of the great families of England. In 1853 he 
left the regiment, went to South America, and after 
knocking about the world fora while, was reported 
lost at sea. On the death of his father the next 


recognized as the head of the house. In 1867, how- 
ever, there appeared a man claiming to be Sir 
Roger Tichborne, and by such strong proofs did he 
sustain his claims, that he secured as counsel one of 
the best barristers of England—a fact which has 
rather more significance there than in our own 
courts. The case, sofar as it has progressed, seems 
tofavor the cause of the claimant. Not only has 
he been recognized by the various officers with 
whom he served, by the regimental tailor, and by 
the family butler, but Lady Tichborne recognizes 
him as her own son. The other claimant to the 
title and estates bases his defense on a statement 
that the would-be baronet is really an Australian 
butcher who, during an intimacy with the real 
Roger Tichborne, obtained enough facts concern- 
ing past events to enable him to personify the dead 
baronet. The nature of the evidence seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of imposture, but the defense 


anticipated. For the rest the claimant is described 


It is even re-, 


circular was sent some time ago to the Governors } 


heir came into possession of the property and was D 


may make out a stronger case than is at present | y 


as very common-place in his personal appearance ; 
speaking English imperfectly—which was in fact 
a characteristic of the real Sir Roger—and writing | ._ 
letters in which decidedly original methods of 
spelling and construction are painfully apparent. 


A London comic paper has an illustration 
wherein a sheep-faced offtcer of the Guards is rep- 
resented as indignantly exclaiming, ‘“‘By Jove! 
Promotion by mewit. What a degwading ideaw!”’ 
—which is very appropriate, considering the char- 
ter of the Army debate in Parliament. It seems 
that there are nearly as many holders of military 
titles in the House of Commons as in our own Con- 
gress, and they are strong enough to form a faction 
popularly known as *‘the Colonels,’’ which is de- 
voting itself to talking down the abolition of pur- 
chase. Their favorite argument just now is put in 
its most compact form by Mr. Guest, thus,—*t Every 
purchasing ensign pays the Government £450, the 
yearly interest upon which, at 5 per cent., is £22 10s. 
I wish to know whether, after the abolition of pur- 
chase, every officer who has purchased his com- 
mission, is to be placed in respect to pay, in effect, 
at a disadvantage of £22 108. per annum until he 
leaves the service, 4s compared with officers who 
subsequently enter the service.’’ The obvious an- 
swer is that the purchasing officer received the 
worth of his money when he was commissioned, 
while the non-purchasing officer gains what he com- 
petes for. In fact the latter, having presumably 
educated himself, has in reality lost rather more 
interest than the former, who need not know any 
more than—let us say the present claimant of the 
Tichborne baronetcy. 


Another argument against the abolition of pur- 
chase is thus summed up by the Spectator, and is 
ascribed to one Col. Anson: ‘*‘ Rich officers do not 
like India—dancing there is so het. So when a regi- 
ment is ordered to India, rich officers pay poor offi- 
cers as substitutes and remain at home in comfort.”’ 
The prohibition of this system seems to Col. A. hard 
on men who have bad livers. Such arguments are 
surely signs of a weak cause as was an amendment 
to the bill lately introduced—and only lost by a vote 
of 260 to 195—proposing to substitute seniority for 
selection and authorize regimental officers to accel- 
erate promotion by clubbing together to buy out 
their Colonels. Truly, as the journal just quoted 
remarks, ‘‘If our officers were not a hundred times 
as good as our discipline compels them to be, our 
army would be a mob in a week.”’ 


Mr. Lowe, Minister Resident in China, has for- 
warded to Washington an account of an earthquake 
which occurred in April, in Bathang, one of the re- 
mote provinces on the frontier of Thibet. The 
report which the Minister forwards is a translation 
and doubtless gives a greatly exaggerated state- 
ment of the phenomena, as well as of the loss of 
life. Aecording to this account the earthquake 
continued for several days, devastating some twenty 
thousand square miles of country, destroying over 
two thousand lives, and a great number of temples, 
and other public and private buildings. 


Among the most terrible occurrences of the 
French siege of Paris was the explosion of a large. 
cartridge factory in the Champ de Mars. This, 
according to accounts by mail, occurred on the 17th 
ultimo, the explosion shaking the whole city. The 
number of operatives who were in the factory at 
the time can be only approximately guessed. It is 
estimated by a Tribune correspondent at something 
like three hundred souls. 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the — kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


— 


Beans. bush... 1.648! Dried Fruitpkgs.. 50 pose. bush..... 
Beet. pkgs..... 158 | Eggs. bbls. . 11.947 . bush..... ne 
Butter, pkgs. Flour, bbls, ... .999 pose: bbis... 2:034 
Cheese, pks.... 22.870 | Seed. bush..... ——/ Resin. 7.035 
Corn, bush..... 9 3.144 | Hops. hales.... 430 ; Rye. bush...... 10.162 
Corn. Meal. bbls..2.465 | Tobaeco.hbhas.. 2.114 
Corn Méal. bags. 2.538 | Lard, tcs....... 1.936! do. pks..&c.. = 

Cotton, bales. Lard, tos sides. 92918 | Wool. bales.... 2.006 
Cut-meats, pks...1.191 } Malt. bush..... 12.216 | Wheat, bush. i. 204,708 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, June 3d, were as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat, etc. 
wae .63@1.75 | Corn. # bush............ 67@78 
Am # b 1.60@1.67 | Rye. # 
Whit 70@1.85 | Oats, @ busn............ 68 
Spring, Ne.1, # bush. —@ 1.524 | Barley, # busn.... 90@1.30 


Flour and Meal. 
State Superfine. # bb1..5.40@6.80 Southern Extra. bbl $6.85210.25 


State Choice. 6.35@7.75 med. # bb!1....5.70@6.85 
Western Extra. # bbl. .6.55@8. Rye Flour. inf. to ex....4.20@6.15 
Western bbl. 05@6.45 rn-Mval, inf to ex.. .3.25@4.25 
Extra Genesee, # bbl.. 7.05@8.75 °° 
Provisions. 
Pork. clear. West,#bb!.... $19.00! Beef. India # te. .$25@28 
Prime W est. Mess. do..... $14.50 | Shoulders. # D.............. ae 
ressed Hogs. T... ...... 6@7 pickled, 1 

Beet. ex. Mess. # bbl......$16@17 | Bacon. D.. 
Beef, plain Mess,# bbi....$12@14 | Lara. ite 

Butter. 
State Extra, # D........... .25@28 | Western medium. ®.....15@16 
Pennsylvania, Ex D....25@28 | Common grades, # B...... 12@ 
Western Ex., # B.......... 20@ 22 

Cheese. 

Vactories. 10@13 | Farm Dairies. Ex........ -»-10@12 
Factories. .10@11 | - 
LIVE 8TOOK. 

NEW YORE, June Sth, 1871. 
for the weelt, 
7.172 Sheen and Lambs........... 14.080 
Prices. 
8 prime... eee ne, prime 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


A BOUT JUPITER. 


HE PLANET Jupiter has been experiencing 
lately some changes of visage which are puz- 

zling the astronomers. The surface of the disk is 
variegated with colored bands the nature of which 
has been long a subject of study. The colors and 
forms are now changing in an unusual way, show- 
ing that there are some movements of a grand char- 
acter, perhaps somewhat similar to those that have 
been attracting so much attention in the sun. This 
new phase of Jovial existence may help astrono- 
mers to solve the constitution of that great planet. 
In the Journal of Science of New Haven, Miss 
Mitchell, of Vassar College, gives a record of some 
observations made by her in the Winter of 1870-71, 
which are interesting in this connection. At that 
time, she says, the rosy tint of the equatorial belt 
was less marked than in the preceding year, the 
dark spots were less decided, and the white spots 
more numerous. She says that in watching the 


‘changes of Jupiter’s bright, cloudy belts, or of its 


dark bands, one is continually reminded of the 
changes in the sun’s photosphere. The variations 
are less, and yet an interval of half an hour shows 
differing relations. The first satellite she has never 
seen to enter upon or leave the disk of Jupiter 
other than as a white, circular object; yet in the 
center she has ‘either lost it or it has changed in 
shape or color, becoming elongated toward the 
polar regions and assuming a reddish-brown hue. 
The impression made on the observer is that of the 
interposition of some medium through which it is 
seen dim and distorted.’’ In other words this would 
seem to be some sort of atmosphere of the planet 
within which it passes, or some exterior envelope 
behind which it is obscured. 
THE MISSOURI MASTODON. 


TTENTION is called by Dr. P. R. Hoy, in 

the Naturalist, to the history of the large 
mastodon in the British Museum, which came from 
Missouri. Dr. Kock was fortunate in obtaining the 
prize at the time of its discovery, but Dr. Hoy sub- 
sequently visited the locality, an excavation about 
six feet deep and fifteen in diameter, and obtained 
some portions of the skeleton which had been left 
behind. He charges Dr. Kock with exercising ‘a 
lively imagination” in stating that ‘‘ the bones were 
found in vegetable mold which was covered by 
twenty feet in thickness of alternate layers of sand, 
clay, and gravel,’’ and that under this extensive 


| stratification he found the flint arrow-head that the 


mound-builders used in slaying the giant of an- 
imals. In fact the skeleton was discovered by a 
man who scooped out a hole for the purpose of ob- 
taining drinking water. Hestruck upon the scap- 
ula at a depth of two feet. Dr. Hoy still further 
rémarks: ‘Dr. Kock’s report has been quoted in 
proof of the antiquity of man. The position and 
state of the bones rather go to show that the masto- 
don lived in an age not so remote as usually sup- 
posed.”’ 

—The Mississippi River is threatening mischief 
to Vicksburg. The town has now a good water 
front and harbor with the main channel directly 
under its bluffs. But in the course of natural 
changes to which rivers are subject, a cut-off is 
threatened over a low peninsula opposite, which 
will ultimately take the main current of the waters 
and leave Vicksburg an inland town. Three mil- 
lions of dollars or thereabouts is the estimated 
expense of preventing a great movement which 
Nature finds means to accomplish without much 
trouble. 

—The early commencement of the hot season 
reminds us of the dangers of sun-stroke and the 
precautions to be used. Leaves in the hat are com- 
mended for those who live in the country. Any- 
thing moist over the head, whether a cabbage leaf 
or a wet handkerchief, will serve the purpose, 
while those who venture to “carry bricks in their 
hats ’’ will be surest to succumb. 

—A correspondent reports to the Naturalist 
having seen and heard a singing mouse. The crea- 
ture, rejoicing in the discovery of a hoard of pop- 
corn, set up his song which is described as sounding 
like to-wit-bo-wee-wo0-wo00-wee-wo0, quite varied in 


g22 | Pitch. An excess of caution on the part of this 


musical prodigy saved him from contributing fur- 
ther to the advance of zoological science. 

- —Mr. Alfred Sinee has discovered that a single 
pipe, properly connected with the top and bottom 
of a boiler serves to establish a circulation of water. 
This will be practically interesting to those who 
have greep-houses, as obviating the necessity here- 
tofore supposed of having a return-pipe. It also 
illustrates the flow, in the ocean, of surface water 
from the equator and deep water from the poles. 

—Asa protection against malarious influences, 
it is recommended to cultivate fragrant plants, and 
trees like spruce, pine and fir, largely around a 
house. _This is founded on some recent observations 
which ‘indicate the presence of ozone in con- 
nection with many plant odors, and the ozone is 
1/ antiseptic. Few prescriptions could be more agree- 
able or more easily followed. 

—Dr. Ambler, whose opinions are of the highest 


15} value, recommends for preserving the teeth that 


the mouth be rinsed in tepid water three times a 
day. The decay of particles of food in the mouth 
produces sulphuric or nitric acid indirectly, and 
these are injurious to the teeth. 

—Deaths from hydrate of chloral are becoming 


{alarmingly frequent, and people should take warn- 


warning against the careless use of this popular 
anodyne. Doses that have been heretofore consid- 


| ered safe, and that are safe for some people, prove 


fatal to others. 

—Usage has so associated cigars with boxes of 
a certain kind of cedar-wood, that they would 
hardly sell in anything else; and now German art 
comes in play to supply a stained wood which can- 
not be distinguished from the original. What a 
waste of genius for an idea! 
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Farm and Garden. 


WORK FOR JUNE. 


N THE FARM.—Early kinds of Indian Corn 

may be planted this month. As soon as the 

rows can be seen, hoe and cultivate thoroughly. 
Stirring the soil is as good for the crop as it is bad 
for the weeds. If the ground be mellow multitudes 
of weeds will start after a shower, and these while 
they are still in the seed-leaf can be readily killed by 
the horse-hoe or harrow. The weeds which grow in 
the hills must be pulled by hand. Wherever hills of 
eorn or rows of potatoes come to naught, plant 
pumpkins, if the ground be rich and well manured, 
and field beans if it be only in fair condition. If 
these are not wanted plant rutabagas, carrots, tur- 
nips, white beans, or peas. Hay.—Secure the crop 
early. Clover and some of the grasses are ordinarily 
in their best condition before the intensely hot 
weather sets in, besides which the roots are more 
vigorous, better able to bear the shock of cutting, 
and more likely to take advantage of such rains as 
may occur to produce a heavy aftermath. If fifteen 
tons of hay are to be cut, it will pay to buy a tedder, 
and if fifteen acres are to be cut, it will pay to buy 
a mowing-machine. Hay is better for being dried 


rapidly in the sun, and slowly in the shade, that is, |. 


in the cock. This Jatter process, however, involves 
an increased risk of injury from rain, and should 
hardly be undertaken without the help of hay-cov- 
ers. First-rate cock-cured hay is of a_ brighter 
green, and every way better than that which is sun- 
cured, but as we said before, the risk is doubled. On 
a warm day, and with the help‘of a good tedder, hay 
can be cut, and stored in the barn on the same day. 
Potatoes planted late often escape the rot which at- 
tacks the early varieties. Keep the rows clear of 
weeds. No potatoes grow after ra®weed, smartweed, 
or quack-grass get a good hold of the soil. The dif- 
ferences in the yield of well-weeded fields of pota- 
toes, and those which are carelessly tended, is often 
a hundred bushels to the acre. Cabbages for the 
main crop should be set out before the end of the 
month, rutabagas as a rule before the 25th day. 
Thin out all root-crops, giving each plant more room 
than it will be likely to fill, say 6 inches for carrots, 
and 18 for common beets. Working Animals must 
be well fed, and regularly watered when cool. They 
should have some grain, and a long rest at noon is 
especially uecessary for oxen in warm Weather. 
Give salt regularly to stock in pasture, and see that 
they have plenty of water. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


abe the Massachusetts Ploughman we find a con- 

densed statement of the agricultural returns 
for 1870, recently sent to Parliament. The number 
of land owners in Great Britain is 529,150, of these 
286,245 own less than twenty acres each, amounting 
in all to 2,658,000 acres, or not quite nine per cent. of 
the total average, and fifty-four per cent. of the to- 
tal ownership. 149,854 own from twenty to one hun- 
dred acres each, amountiug to 7,810,000 acres, or 
twenty-six per cent. of acreage, and twenty-eight 
per ceut. of ownership. 93,071 own over one hun- 
dred acres, amounting to not less than twenty mill- 
ion acres, or sixty-five per cent. of the acreage, and 
eighteen per cent. of the ownership. There are 
11,676 owners less than in 1869, which is in part ac- 
counted for by classing farms together. Sixty per 
cent. of all the arable land is under tillage, and forty 
per cent. is pasture. The amount under cultivation 
is 18,334,723 acres, a decrease of 77,000 acres since 1869. 
The average crop of hay per acre is, in fair seasons, 
eighteen hundred weight, and is worth $17.50, gold, 
per ton. The entire crop of hay and clover is 4,830,- 
000 tons, valued at eighty-three million dollars. 


UNDERDRAINING. 


T a Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, the 
following statements were recently made by 
a Bucks County farmer. He began by draining four 
acres, in which he put down about 4,000 ft. of tile, 
something over 60 rods to ay acre, the drains being 
about 40 ft. apart. The work was done in a very 
thorough manner, the ditches being four feet deep, 
pipe tile with collars, were laid, the mains being 
three inches in diameter, and the laterals an inch 
and three-fourths. The collars, by holding the ends 
of the pieces evenly together, give every piece a 
chance to run its full capacity of water. A tigktly- 
stretched cord was used for regulating the grades of 
descent, an operation which always requires con- 
siderable care and some engineering ingenuity. 
Although the whole work was done in the most 
thorough manner, and obviously somewhat more 
expensively at the start than most underdraining, 
yet the increase in the crops has paid the owner at 
least 20 per cent. on the investment, his money 
doubling every five years. Another farmer in the 
same county had two acres of land, previously unfit 
for cultivation, drained in this thorough manner, 
that yielded 125 bushels of corn in a year, or at the 
rate of 62} bushels per acre. 


Winpv PoweEr.—Since writing about the pos- 
sible adaptation of wind-mills to more general uses 


- than those to which they are at present applied, we 


learn from a paragraph in an exchange that the 
Democrat, of Medina, New York, uses wind power 
to runits printing presses, The wind wheel is of a 
new pattern, and manufactured by J. W. Mount, 
of Medina, is very simple in its construction, rather 
ornamental, and not liable to get out of order. It 
is admirably adapted to pumping water, cutting 
and grinding feed, running cider-mills, corn-shellers, 
saws, &c. Any common carpenter can build and put 
one up without difficulty. We know nothing per- 
sonally of this invention, but give it this amount of 
gratuitous notice, in the hope that it may prove to 
possess all the advantages which are claimed for it. 


Knots By MacuInery.—Mr. P, A, Perry, of 
Perth Amboy, N. Y., has patented a machine which 
ties a square knot. It can be used in connection with 
reaping-machines, and will tie the strings around 
the sheaves as they are made, thus enabling the 


| 


| through, he looked up very emphatically at the | 


farmer to dispense with the expense of one man 
and relieve the team of his weight. 
proach previously made to accomplishing tying by 
machinery consisted, we believe, in twisting the 
ends of the string or wire together and tucking 
them under the band. A reaping-machine may now 
be made to deliver sheaves ready tied up. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ONTINUITY OF LIFE.—When some child 


of promise, the prince of his house, perishes 
suddenly, and you take up your life from that hour, 
a dull, unfinished work, bereft of all motive—when 
the life which counts itself a failure comes to an end 
—when the man of thought departs with life at sun- 
set, and genius at the zenith, what does it mean? 
Why, To be Continued—that the sequel of this 
thrilling drama is to be found in another world. In 
the peculiar eloquence of Wilkinson, ‘Our intro- 
duction to the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
worlds, to the air and the sun, is a friendship never 
to be dissolved. Stone and bird, wood and animal, 
are acquaintances which we meet with in the spirit- 
ual sphere, in our latest manhood or angelhood, 
equally as in the dawn of the senses, before the. 
grave is gained.’”’ The child is a child still, and his 
education progresses. 

RARE AND CostLy.—A rare and superb copy of 
Shakespeare, in seventeen folio volumes, was sold at 
auction in this city in March for $35 a volume—the 
whole work for $595. It belonged to an edition pri- 
vately printed in London during 1853-65, of which 
but one hundred and fifty copies were published. 
In addition to the text in large print, the work con- 
tains all the original novels and tales on which the 
plays are founded, together with copious archzelog- 
ical annotations on each play, an essay on the for- 
mation of the text, a life of the poet, and numerous 
fine illustrations. It was edited by James O. Halli- 
well, Esq. At the same sale a copy of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, in two volumes, was struck down at 
$39 a volume. 


A Mup Votcano.—While returning by a new 
route to our camp, dull, thundering sounds, which 
General Washburn likened to frequent discharges 
of a distant mortar, broke upon our ears. We fol- 
lowed their direction, and found them to proceed 
from a mud volcano, which occupied the slope of a 
small hill, embowered in a grove of pines. Dense 
volumes of steam shot into the air with each report, 
through a crater thirty feet in diameter. The re- 
ports, though irregular, occurred as often as every 
five seconds, and could be distinctly heard half a 
mile. Each alternate report shook the ground a 


distance of two hundred yards or more, and the} 


massive jets of vapor which accompanied them burst 
ferth like the smoke of burning gunpowder. It was 
impossible to stand on the edge of that side of the 
crater oppusite the wind, and one of our party, Mr. 
Hedges, was rewarded for his temerity in venturing 
too near the rim, by being thrown by the force of 
the volume of steam violently down the outer side 
of the crater. From hasty views, afforded by ccca- 
sional gusts of wind, we could see ata depth of sixty 
feet the regurgitating conteuts.—Scribner’s for May. 


Secrets ror Lapres.—Let the ladies observe 
the following rules :—In the morning use pure wa- 
ter asa preparatory ablution; after which abstain 
from all sudden gusts of passion, particularly envy, 
as that gives the skin a sallow paleness. Temper- 
ance must be attended to, both in eating and drink- 
ing, if you would avoid pimples. Instead of rouge 
use moderate exercise, which will raise a natural 
bloom in your cheeks, inimitable of art. Candor 
and good humour will give an openness to your coun- 
tenance that will make you universally agreeable. 
A desire of-pleasing will add fire to your eyes, and 
breathing the morning air at sunrise will give your 
lips a vermilion hue. That amiable vivacity which 
you now possess, may be happily heightened and 
preserved if you avoid late hours, but not otherwise; 
for the first gives the face a drowsy, disagreeable as- 
pect; the second is the mother of wrinkles, and the 
third is a fruitful source of weak eyes and a sallow 
complexion. 


BIGGER STi_t.—A new Wellington gigantea, or 
‘*big tree,’’ forty feet and four inches in diameter, 
has been discovered lately near Visalia, in Southern 
California. This is thicker by seven feet than any 
other that has yet been found. A section of one of 
the ‘‘ big trees’’ isnow exhibited in Cincinnati, which 
is seventy-six feet in circumference and fourteen 
feet high; and, standing on the floor of the hall, it 
gives one a perfectly clear idea of the enormous size 
of the tree from which it was taken. The section 
was cut last year in the Mariposa grove, about two 
hundred and fifty miles south-east of San Francisco, 
and far up the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. It was divided and hauled a hundred 
and forty miles to Stockton, on three wagons by 
seventeen yoke of cattle. 


—Says the Roman correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Budget: ‘‘The letter of Father Hyacinthe to Dr. 
DwUllinger created a great impression at Rome, where 
it was read with avidity in the Florence journals. 
Father Hyacinthe is about to deliver some sermons 
and hold public conferences, which are expected to 
attract immense crowds, A dastardly outrage has 
been perpetrated at the saloon occupied by the evan- 
gelical preacher, Francisco Sciarelli, who was inter- 
rupted in the midst of his sermon by the explosion 
of a bomb, which inflicted serious wounds on many 
of the congregation. Fortunately no lives were lost, 
though some of the wounds may yet prove fatal. 
Two young men were arrested near the entry, but 
there seems to be no proof of their being the assas- 
sins. The preacher, I believe, was rather prone to 
forget charity in his discourses, but this charge ap- 
plies equally to the other side, and affords no excuse 
for such infamous retaliation,” 

—The Rey. Dr. West, of New Bedford, once heard 
that the choir would refuse to sing on the next Sun- 
day. When the day came he gave out the hymn, 
“Come ye who love the Lord.’ After reading it 


The nearest ap- | — 


choir, and said, ‘‘ You will begin at the second verse 
‘Let those refuse to sing who never knew our 
God.’”’ The choir sang. 


—“ What the thing is,” said Mr. Froude, “ which 
we call ourselves we know not. It may be true—I 
for one care not if it be—that the descent of our 
mortal bodies may be traced through an ascending 
series to some glutinous jelly formed on the rocks of 
the primeval ocean. It is nothing to me how the 
Maker of me has been pleased to construct the or- 
ganized substance which I callmy body. It is mine, 
but it is not me. The intellectual spirit, being an 
essence, we believe to bean imperishable something 
which has been engendered in us from another 
source,”’ 


—In consequence of some difficulty in arriving at 
an amicable conclusion in reference to political mat- 


_| ters, in a Western bar-room, one of the parties, in 


the usual knife dispute that ensued, had his intes- 
tines cut out. A learned M. D. who had been called 
in stated the extent of the injury done, in learned 
technicalities, peppered with membranes, cartilages, 
epigastriums, ete., to an extent so overpowering 
that one of his auditors, horrified at the description, 
rushed out, and meeting a friend, who asked him, 
“Is Jim much hurt?’ replied, ‘** Hurt! You bet he’s 
hurt. Why, all the Latin part of his bowels is clean 
out !’—Harper’s Drawer. 

—Dean Stanley well defines orthodoxy: “Itisa 
term which implies, to a certain extent, narrowness, 
fixedness, perhaps even hardness of intellect, and 
deadness of feeling; at times rancorous animosity.” 


—There is a great deal of theology in an idea 
of the little girl who wished she could be good with- 
out obeying her grandmother. She said it was easy 
enough to read good books and pray, but it was 
pretty hard to mind grandmother. 


—Reverend Gentleman—“ You don’t come to 
church as often as you used to, Mrs. Chops.’’ Mrs. 
Chops—*‘ No, sir, I knows I don’t, but I oughter, I’m 
sure, cause you has a deal o’ meat of us.”—Punch. 


—The Boston Journal of Chemistry says that, 
‘‘absurd as the high hat is, it does keep the head 
more comfortable, it does maintain a more equal 
temperature, and it does feel better than any other 
torm of head covering.”’ 


—An agricultural paper says :—“‘ The microscope 
reveals the fact that a speck of potato rot, the size 
of a pin-head, contains 200 ferocious little animals, 
biting and clawing each other savagely.” That 
would be well enough if they confined their atten- 


turn to, and worry the potato. 


—The Chinese population of California is stead- 
ily decreasing now, by emigration to other States. 
They are slowly scattering over other parts of the 
west, while not a few are gradually coming into the 
east. 


—Josh Billings says he believes like Greeley, in 
the universal salvation of men, but he wants to pick 
the men. 


— Well, there is something in that,” as the man 
said when he tried to put a boot on with a kitten in 
it. 

Latest MARvVEL.—Gent.—‘I say, 
porter, when does the next train start?’’ Irish Por- 
ter—‘‘ The next train! Sure, the nixt train has gone 
tin minutes ago.’’—Puneh. 


Publishers’ Department. 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the 
CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of the time for 
which it is paid, so that if you wish to continue it, 
it would be well to renew your subscription at least 
one week before the time expires. 


Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the 
little printed label of the wrapper, bearing your ad- 
dress. The date there shows the expiration of your 
subscription. If you want the papers to come right 
along, send your renewal, with $3. During the com- 
ing Fall, the paper will be improved in various ways, 
and a valuable premium will be given to every sub- 
seriber, old and new. 


Renew in Time! 


Any way, do not delay your renewal. We have 
tried to have the CHRISTIAN UUION grow in excel- 
lence, as it has grown in popularity and wonder- 
fully increased in circulation, having in one short 
year attained a circulation larger than that of any 
one of all the other American religious journals save 
one, that one being over twenty-one years old. We 
believe the paper has steadily improved ; many of 
its readers take the trouble to say so and to write 
so. One of the most common remarks is: “ The 
CHRISTIAN UNION is the only paper Iread through ; 
it has no waste matter, no stuffing and padding in 
it,’ We try to furnish all that our increasing lists 
of subscribers will let us afford, and spare nothing 
that we can think of ; while our editorial co- 
laborers are cheered by such remarks as this from 
the Nation, certainly an impartial and competent 
critic, calling the paper ‘‘ Not only the ablest and 
best, but, also, as We suppose, the most popular of 
American periodicals. At all events it is safe to 
predict that it will have, if it has not already, 
greater influence than any other religious paper in 
the country.”’ 


We therefore not only Notify those of our readers, 
‘‘ whom it may concern,’’ that their subscriptions 
may be near expiration, but we very honestly and 
earnestly Ask them to Renew. We have undertaken 
a great enterprise which has thus far been signally 
blessed with success: we need, and make free to 
ask, the help of all friends to insure its permanent 
strength by prompt renewals of old subscriptions, 
and cordial bringing in of fresh ones. 


| [ar Renew in Time! 1 


tions to each other, but unfortunately they always | 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CuRIsT1AN UNION with MARSHALL’s ** Wash- 
ington’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion (81.50) 
for ohe year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free tor 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION and MARSHALL’s “‘ Washington.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. | 


SPECIAL NOTI 


‘The Mt. Holyoke of the Pacific. 

The General Association of Clergymen of Cal. 
have in contemplation to establish, at Nevada City, 
California, a school conducted by Christian women, 
and under influences and discipline such as char- 
acterize Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Mazz. 

The location selected by them is peculiarly well 
adapted to the purpose, as regards centrality, 
healthQ{ilness, and facility of access. The land is 
under a high state of cultivation, abundantly sup- 
plied with pure water, and the thoicest varieties of 
fruits and shrubbery, but the present buildings are 
totally inadequate to the wants of the pupils. Ex- 
tract from report of Committee: *“* In view of the 
very great need of such a school for the Mountain 
region, and its favurable influence (if established) 
upon the churches there, we, the undersigned, 
cordially recommend it to the careful consideration 
of all the friends of liberal and Christian culture 
throughout the land. This enterprise has the 
entire confidence and sympathy of our churches 
and of the community, only we are so greatly 
burdened with our manifold work that we have 
but little power to make financial contributions. 
Donations, either of money, books, apparata, or 
furniture, for the benefit of the Institution, may be 
sent to the care of Rev. George Whipple, Secretary 
of the American Home Missionary Society, No. 59 
Reade street, New York.” 

Rev. A. L. Stong, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 

J. H. WARREN (A. H. M), San Francisco, Cal. 

Dea. T. B. BIGELow, San Francisco, Cal. 

may GEO. Moar, Oakland, Cal. 

KIMBALL. 
J. E. DWINnELLE, D.D., Sacramento, Cal. 


This enterprise is cordially endorsed by the follow- 
ing gentlemen in the Eastern States : 

Rev. HENRY Beecuer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. SamvueLt Hanson Cox, LL.D., Brownville, 
N.Y 

Rev. Henry M. Scupper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ALEX. CLAPP, D.D., Sec. Am. Bible Society , 

New York. 

Rev. GEO. WHIPPLE, Sec. Home Mis., N. Y. 


Fertilizer Free of Cost! 
Use Plant Food ”’ in hoeing corn, and receive in 
the increased yield more than its cost. 
MANHATTAN M’F’G & FERTILIZING CO. 
Address, for circular : 
THOS. J. HAND, Secretary, 
Box 802 P. O., New York. 
Office 33 Broadway, Room 18. 


Jno. D. Wine, Acting President. 
The Phrenological Journal. 

The July number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL is the first of a new volume and will be a good 
number. It will contain some original reminis- 
cences of Audubon with a fine Portrait, also Illus- 
trations of the Bia TREES oF CALIFORNIA, an art- 
icle on Man’s Place in Nature. Only 30 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. Subscription price $3.00a 
year, or it will be sent to new subscribers ON TRIAL 
six months for $1.00. We advise all totry it. Ad- 
dress, S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

* 389 Broadway, New York. 
From Auction. 


A large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold Hunting Case 
Watches, full jeweled, detached lever movements, 
$24 each—usual price $40. F. J. Nasu, 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y. ‘‘ Worthy of the fullest confidence.’’— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied at Work. 


Important ¢ to Ladies. 

I have used the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine 
for some nine years and have not been te any ex- 
pense for repairs since I have had it. I can cheer- 
fully recommend the Grover & Baker. 

MRS. C. R. BOSTEVICK, 
Norwalk, O. 


= 


Cood Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 


The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail- 
way have arrangements. with the Railway Passen- 
gers’ Assurance Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 


The manufacturers. of SAPOLIO have never 
recommended that article for washing cloth fabrics, 
but an intelligent lady acquaintance of ours assures 
us that, for “re linen cuffs, nothing is equal to 
SAPOLIO. 

No accidents have ever occured from burn g, 

storing, or handling Pratt’s Astral Oil, as tho 


jof families can testify in all parts of the 
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Financial. 


Goverument Bonds were lower immediately 
after our last review of the market, but they re- 
covered and grew firmer on the small amount of 
ponds offered toGovernment. Prices grew stronger 
throughout the week under the combined intiuences 
of higher quotations for five-twenties in London 
und the advance in gold rendered the l'st firm at a 
general improvement in prices, although dealings 
were not much above the average for several days 
previeus. A leading firm on Broad street is offer- 
ing the new five per cent. bonds at 111 currency, 
which is % per cent. below the price set by Mr. Bout- 
well. 

Geld was dull at the close of last week and at 
beginning of this. Almost every day it has ex 
perienced changes from dullness to activity, but 
closes firmer at advanced quotations, the rates paid 
for carrying being from 1 to 2 percent., and for bor- 
rowing } per cent. 

The Stock Market has been strong asa rule, 
with occasional spasms of activity. 

Money at the last quotations was easy at 2to 3 
per cent. on Governments, and 4to 5 per cent. on 
stock collaterals. 

The Produce Markets are somewhat weak 
and unsettled, some of the staples falling off decid- 
edly. At the close provisions were lower, cotton 
unsettled, sugars exceptionally active, and hops 
largely purchased ‘for export. Freights were a 
shade easier. ‘The imports of foreign dry goods at 
this port tor the week ending June 1, 1871, amount 
to $2.066,085. The entries for consumption were 
$1,498,349; warehoused, $567,736, and withdrawals 
from warehouses, $356,850. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 


Awerican Gold Coin.. 112% 
U. 8. Currency ti’s.. 115 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou. 67........ 6116-114 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou =... 114,114, 4.11836 ,116 
U. 8. W-40 Reg............. 108 4¢ 
N.Y. Cent- and Hudson con...... 100 9944, 100,994 
N. Cent. and iludson 9456 93.96 
] orthwester Tee Bu 5¢ 86 363, 
Mil. & St. Paul............ 084 
Mil. & St. Paul. pl.. 
New Jersey ‘entra! ro 
ne 133%, 1544 ,134, 15444 


Messrs. JAY, COOKE & Co., bankers, cor. Wall and 
Nassau streets, announce to the patrons of their 
house guing abroad, that they will furnish pass- 
ports free of charge. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


COLD BON DS 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 
With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 


CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 


$25,000 per mile alrcady crpended on 
that portion of the road. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


OF 
NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 


MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WAUL 8T., 
AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 
INTEREST paid or c&mpounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE in year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 
‘ Y made of ‘allowing from 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and u to 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATHDS, as safe as 


United States, issued, payavie on demand, wi 


interest due 
trictly private and confidential. 


on All deposits payable ON DEMAND, 
d circular. 
Call or send f rom 9 A. M. to5 P. M.and 


trom? A. M 
and S701 JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


N.B. -auerperts made on or before March 20 will 
raw interest from March } 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


HE BABY.—See the Novelty Carriage a 
Forze with Patent Adjustable Pare | 


| Whether eee to Buy or Sell, 
Whe y Fa y 


OHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


d stamp for to 
d store. 


) attachment. 
Tr 612 Broadway. d 


Nicholas Ho Hotel, one bolck above 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The eo of the , Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun Jul ly fast), is being pushea forward with 
great energy trom both extremities of the line. 
Several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
leted 266 miles westward from Lake superior: 
rains are running over 130 miles of ished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern ifie Com ynow has 413 wiles of com- 
leted road, and b by Y Septem ver next this will be 
creased to at least 560 
A GOOD INVES TMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now and unhesitatingly | recommend, as 
a Profitable — perfectly Safe investment the 
First mortgage Lana Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Compe ny. have 
0 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only @mortguge on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS ee at and also, as 


are t U. 8." 
are payable in Gold. ominatons : Coupons, 
$100 to $1,000; istered, $100 to $10,00u. 
BONDS, Northern Pacific 

7-30’s are at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND. ‘The proceeds of all sales 
of” Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mort ro gs 
Bonds of the Company. ‘The Land Grant o 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This-immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, the peo- 
ple, which is MORE pROEITARLE ORS 

EXCHANGE U. S. VE-TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Aiany holders of Five-'l'wenties 
are now es them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and greatly increasin their easing income. 

OTH All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in exchange for Nortnern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES On Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
nformation, maps, pam phiets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


signed. 
JAY COOKE & CO,, 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo. 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 

STEAM COMPANY 

will dispatch of their full power, 
iron screw steamship 

NORTH RIVER, 


tee 


FROM PIER N 
WE 


IDAHO, Ca June 14, at3 P.M. 
MANHA’ Forsyth... June 17, at 3 P.M. 
COL ORADO-C F.FREEMAN. June 21, at’ P.M. 
WISCONSIN, .. June 28: at2 P.M. 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
eurrency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


Fo QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER- 
Line of Mail Steamers 
d to sail as follo 
ra TY OF WASHINGTON. ‘Saturday, June 10,12 M. 
CITY OF DUBLIN (via Hali tax), 
‘uesday, June 13,1 P M. 
and each succeeding SATURDAY anda THURS- 
DAY, from pier 45 North river. 


RATES OF PASSAG 
Payable in Gold. in Currency. 


Paris To Parts.. 38 
oO Halifax, N.S... 20 To Halifax, & 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark at reduced rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends 
For further at the Com 


Office. Fen 
15 Rhoades. New York. 


FOR EXCURSIONS 
AND PICNIC PARTIES, 


The 
* New ion,” “V. Sey- 
Sleepy and ‘Schulte, "and 


‘*Walter Sands,’ “ wn ers,” Jay Has- 
ke e 


ny’s 


] prin an el’s 

— oves, Alderne Park, Raritan Bea bg 
Grove, "and Iona Island. 


pply to J. & E. MYFRS, 
Cor. Morton and West streets (up stairs.) 


‘““FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 


londid Now Barges SARAH SMITTI, 
The Saxe ONIA, and ANNA. 
EXCELSIOM FAR 


EaGLESWOoonD, 
Also, ORIENTAL CROVE, 
On Great Neck, Lon 


Steamboats such as | 
West Street, near 


TROY 


BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ment of rm, and 


other Bellis cou stantly on hand and ‘oan to order. 
Moun Bell M Copper and Tin). Hung 

stand most durabie 
LL WARRANTED SATISFAC 
TOR 


Large Illustrated Catalogue free “ty appli- 


oF, Dearborn Street, Chicago, I}linots. 


-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


8 superior of Church, Acad- 
and A mow in and most approved 


pure co 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell, as ve, a Splendid 


of Second Hand an rniture, 
Carpets, Mirrors, Bedd "Glass, Crockery, Cut- 
lery, PPlate—belny one of the finest stocks of goods 
we have oifered this seaso 


Waldron 
residences of part 
Terms moderate. 


1841. STEP 
PHENS 


Upholstery and Furniture 
arehouse, 
129 Atiantic Street, BROOKLYN. 


Au ney warranted to be as represegted. Uphol- 
tering and Hepairing done in the best manner. 


-|The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FO 
GIRLS, AND OLDER P£OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a year. Single somber 1 


& Cooke sollett sales of Furniture at 
rties declining housekeeping. 


Address JOHN E, ie . Publisher, Chicago, 


Rapid Progress ofthe Work. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’s Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, £c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given tothe FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC HALLS, PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCES, ete., and Designs for special purposes will 
be submitted when required. 

N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES, 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 


I324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
ALSO, 
WARM AIR 


RANGES, 
FRENCH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Eto. 


pus MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE’’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for ular favor. Asthe result 
of years of experiment, it embodies naturally many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now pas By -. this more 
modern production. It comb the required 
qualities of SIMPLICITY, ST ENGTH, DURA- 
BILT! and ADAPTABILITY. We further 
d shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 


RUNS MORE EASILY, cen be more readily 
LEARNED and OPERA TED, is more convenient- 
ly ges tg for OILING, CLEA NING, and HAND- 
LING, wil WEAR longer, uo MORE and BETTER 
work with a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted t 
meet the general requirements ofa FAMILY SE Ww - 
ING-MAUHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE OO., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


VW A.WILLARD &CO. 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lookinc- CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE MEAL 
AND 
BONE FLOUR. 


ture to the use Of our Fertilizers, which we guar- 
antee free from Adulteration, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I began to use your Bone in 1866, on very 
land; and now the same land produces 20 bus awd 
of wheat, 70 to 80 bushels of corn, and 2% tons of 


ha racre. 
7 WM. HATOPP, Charlottoville, Va. 


Your fertilizers are “the best that I have ever 
used, and I “em pare and unadulterated. 
LLER, Horticulturist. 


I have used it with ‘satisfactory results during 
the year on potatoes, root crops, etc., and have 
known it so appreciated by a large corn-raiser that 
he has declared his purpose hereafter to ) prefer it 
to Peruvian Guano and all other fertilize 

JAMES A. SEDDON, Richmond. Va. 


By using bette Bone Meal Meal the last season my 
crop was uw better abate more than I “6 4 had 
before. C. COCK ERON, Morristown, N. 


I have used various with little 
vantage, and have decided, as the market now is 


to use only Bone Meal. 
J JOSEPH B. LYMA 
Ag’! Editor N. Y. ethane. 


strawberries and fruits. 4 
nce oon n the mar 
prefere WILLIAM BROTHERS, Dover, Del. 


Your ur Bon 2 fruit-trees, and 
, and is jus 8s needea. 
DA COME 


TON, 
Autbor Prize Essay on Potato, Hawley, Pa. 


t will not for Brothers to aduiterate 
eneir bone ; have a great reputation for 


a pure Bone Meal. 
making & p ¥. H. OVERTON, Peconic, L. I. 


eve you mea only a 

"HENRY C. BOW ya pure 
‘Publisher The Independent. 


ying manipulated fertilizers at random is like 

we. and am I pave used 

our. ~‘eege and am only a pure 
CROFT. Camden, Del. 


The Bone Flour which w we had last Spring was 
a great success with our and u it in 
propre to 1k pounds to a bushel of soil. 

OS. CAVANACH, Nursery, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Extract from report of judges at Exhibition of the 
American Institute, held at New York, Oct., 1870: 
Splendid samples. The exhibitors state the qual- 
ity always like samples, and request the society 
should submit these samples, or any sample to be 
obtained from any dealer in their bone, to a 
chemical examination. 

A true copy of report on file. 
JOHN W. CHAMBER, SECRETARY. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


‘ Newark, N. J. 


claim 
OUMONSTIta TION at any of our agencies, that it 3 


We respectfully invite all interested in agricul- | 


STATIONERS. 


Phoébus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


. AND 


STATIONERY, 


AT WHOLESALE, ~ AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STREE1, 
NEW YORK. 


re mm We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 

THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of aetion of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 


ed. 

ce" SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


“RURE GOLD.” 


** Worthy of its name!” exclaim all 
who have examined «PURE GOLD,” 
the leading Sunday-School Song Book 
this year. 


100,000 Copies 


have been already sold, May 16, and 
the Book has been issued but 


ONE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FOR 


“PURE. 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AND TUNES 
P ure, 


CG ood, 
U seful, O riginal, 
Refined, 


L. ively and 
Excellent, Devotional, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST. 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


Sabbath-School Workers 


Do not Fail to Examine 


THE PEARL, 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 


By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 


THE PEARL 


Is pronounced the best collection of Sabbath-Schoo 
music ever published, by all who examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on reccipt of 26 cents. 


Price $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


THE CHARM!! 


15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


‘Over 5,000 in Oné Day!!! 


Such is the business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLIss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is 
only necessary to examine the book. 

&2@” Bound only in boards. 

Prices, 830 per hundred ; $3.75 per doz. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

Published by Roet & CADY, and for sale by the 
trade generally. Address, 

ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


WHATEVER SINGING-BOOK YOU BUY, 


Bay also the 


AMERICAN? TUNE BOOK, 


In which re) will find a Col Tu 


the * Favorites ected fro 

Chureh Music published du last Thirty 

ot ants, Hymnaeset to Ma. 
ems,and num oO u- 

sic, Quartets, &c., &c., constitute it 


4 STANDARD WORK, 


Fitted for the use of Cpous, for As for Con- 
ce. ‘per doz. 
post-paid on retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Over 


8 O'CLOCK. | 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


Chickering & Sons. 


We have issued a Catalogue—a supplement to our 
regular issue. dated April 15th, 1871, which is in- 
tended to represent at a glance the Styles and 
Prices of the different ways in which purchases 
can be made. 

Heretofore our business has been conducted 
upon a strictly cash basis, but we have had so many 
applications from parties wishing to purchase an 
instrument of our make upon Installments, and 
having unusual facilities for extending and increas- 
ing the product of our manufactory, we have been 
induced to adopt this system of Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, following the plan of the great European 
manufacturers, whereby hundreds of persons to 
whem it would be very inconvenient to pay the full 
price of an instrumont at once, will now be enabled 
to buy a First Class Piano, having a year’s time in 
which to pay for it. 

We print both our Lowest Cash Prices and the 
Prices when Bought on Time, the latter augmented 
only enough to cover us for loss of interest, &c. We 
require no further security than simply a lien upon 
the Piano until the payments shall be completed. 

We adhere strictly to the rules adopted by us in 
our Catalogue of April, 1869. We have but One 
Price for our Pianos when sold for Cash. We 
churge no Fancy Prices, for the purpose of making 
Large Discounts. Our prices are as low as they 
possibly can be to insure First Class Work, and the 
Best Quality of materials used in every branch of the 
business. 

Pianos sold upon the monthly payment system 
are warranted in the same manner as those sold 
exclusively for Cash,and a written guarantee will 
be given with each instrument sold. 

Persons intending to purchase Pianos are invited 
to compare our prices and terms with those of 
other makers or dealers before deciding. 


Send for a Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., New Yor 
The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Qrtality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Cireular, with Testimonials,ete 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA CD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner l0th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, ns, or Melodeons, for sale or 
rent, at low Their 


unsurpa 
and Melodeons is very 
fine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 

yments and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
ox are superb. 
there always. Pianos tuned and 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of, 


PIANO FORTES. 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


a 
A Great Offer he 
D ORGANS of six first-class 
including aters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a smal! 
cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 

ents. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


eO e PLYMOU HORCH, 

, and of bundreds of 

Tf , in every partof the country, and of all denom- 
ons. 


Represented in New York by 


pecifications furn and contracts tiated 
on precisely t the same terms as at the fecbery. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 


Institute, New York. 


how made 10 hours, without 
liculars 10 cts. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct 


‘Songs for the Sanctuary. | 


Pianos on Easy Terus of Payment. 


> 
q 
nromptivy avaliianie anywhere in the 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No, 23. 


TRAPPING AN AUDIENCE. 


‘OME years ago, au eccentric genius, the 
Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, used to give tem- 
perance lectures. Ove night he announced that 
he would lecture in Easton. Now, temperance 
was not in favor among the male portion of 
that burg. The women, however, were all in 
for the *‘ pledge,’”’ and, consequently, on Hunt’s 


first night, not a man showed himself in the } 


hall. Tbe benches were pretty well filled with 
women, though, and Hunt commenced; but, 
instead of temperance, he put them through on 
the vanities of dress, etc. They wore great 
stuffed feather sleeves then. They—the sleeves 
—caught it, then their tight lacing, and so on 
through the whole catalogue of female follies; 
not a word about temperance. And the ladies 
went home hopping mad, told their husbands 
about it, and voted old Hunt down to the low- 
ost notch. 

He had announced that he would lecture at 
the same place the next night. Long before 
the time appointed they commenced to come, 
and when Hunt hobbled down the aisle, the 
building was comfortably well filled with men. 
The old fellow looked about, chuckled, and 
muttered: ** Hogs, I’ve got you now!’’ The 


DRY GOODs. 
LYLE’S 
NEW STORE, SIA TEM ATENUE, 


NEW W STORE, 
NEW STORE, Twenty - Third Street, 


NE 
OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITS CONS INCREASING 


CROWDS 
PROVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMEN''S 
EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 

Encouraged by the immense and daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding that 

First-Class Goods at Low Prices 
are appreciated on the Avenue, has, during the 

ast few days, made the largest purchases, direct 
rom manufacturers and importers, ever made for 
any retail establishment in New York, including an 
immense stock of 


STRAW GOODS. 


These goods are now OPEN for inspection, and 
are marked FOR SALE at a very SMALL AD- 
VANCE, makinyw 

ARABLE 


MP 
IN PRICE, QUALITY. AND S'TY LE, 
GRAND EXPOSITION 


OF 
STRAW GOODS, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 
ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES FXPE- 


rience, energy, and inte cers —Is progressive, 

cosmopolitan, and commerci ith headquarters 
at the center of po ulation, its eomplete system of 
business works better, with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight months’ business: 2, 
Agencies Established! $700,000 Premt- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir- 
able acceptor —All business conducted ina 
liberaland prompt spirit—We invite the public to 

wd = ANDES 2@ fair trial and realize its superier 
ac es. 


TO INVALIDS. 
DO YOU WISH To GET WELL? 


OUR HOME ON 1 THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


This Institution, so celebrated for the restoration to health of thousands of Chronic invalids, wha 
have taken treatment in it, under the professiopal management of its Physician-in-Chief JAS.C. JACK. 
SON,M.D., having had the past winter over an hundred patients, who came from % States of the Repub- 
lic and from British Provinces, has opened its 


SPRINC AND’ SUMMER SEASON. 


The Establishment is peculiar in its methods and medical management. Dr. JACKSON, its founder. 
began twenty-five years ago to elaborate his philosophy, by treating the sick on the plan, that whatever 
legitimately helps to keep one from getting sick, ought to be available, in some measure, in restoring 
him to health when he is sick. 

In using therefore only those substances as remedies for, which every one admits are good as pre- 
ventives of, disease, success the most wonderful has attended his practice. The history of the Healing 
Art cannot show another instance where a Physician, in a quarter of a century, has treated over 20,000 
chronic invalids of various ages, of both sexes, forall the maladies common to North America, and 
cured or essentially helped % per cent. of the whole number, yet who, in his entire practice, never gave 
one nor all of them a particle of medicine. 

Ir. Jackson has shown himself a benefactor of mankind, while at the same time he has secured for 
himself a permanent and widely extended reputation, by having demonstrated in his practice, through 
the most unquestionable and significant illustrations, the following facts: 


lst. That there is no need for persons to be sick. 


audience stared. “*Aha,hogs, I’ve got you now!’”’ 
After the crowd had got quieta little, the lec- 


turer said: 
‘* Friends, you wanted to know what I meant 


2d. That when sick, of the whole number only very few need to die. 

3d. That in order to get well, medicines are not necessary. 

4th. That all that is needed for the sick in order that they shall get well, are such conditions of livis. 
as will permit their Vital Force to work in their bodies according to the Laws of Life and Health. 


ATTRACTION No. 1, 
English, French, and Italian 
CHIP HATS, 


from $2.20 to £3, 
being less than | half the ordinary prices. 
TRACTION No. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


© aq 


t by saying, ‘Hogs, I’ve got you now,’*and I’ll LEGHORN HATS. $4 rer Year Now, to all who, being sick, would like to get well, and having tried drugs and medicines, are willing 
: tell you. Out West, the hogs run wild; and en ATTR RACTION S from — MAGAZIN E,. $10 fe itive to abandon them and make use of NATURE’S THERAPEUTICS, such as air, light, water, food, dress, 
: when folks get out of meat they catch a young Benpelnn. og ty and Round Hats, $1 for Two. * | sleep, exercise, rest, play, pleasant associations, und the like, e 
| i nder his body, and hitch him ATTRACTION No. 4 
pig, PAMILLA HATS, reduced ‘to 38c. OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE 

] of eals MISSES SCHOOL HA‘ ‘and 40¢ of will be open the coming season. 

: urse he squ ‘ 4 ‘S, 38 an 
from the ground nicely ~ ATTRACTION No IVE SUBSCRIB It is one of the most beautiful yenees in the world. . 


and raises a rumpus, wher all the old hogs 
gather round to see what’s the matter, and 
then they shoot them at their leisure. Last 
night I hung a pig up: I hurt it a little, and it 
squealed. The old hogs have turned out to- 
night to see the fun, and I'll roast you,” and 
so he did, pitching into their favorite vice with 
a relish and a gusto. 


ERS at $4 each, in 
Cope 
or, Stix Copies for 
$20. 


It is one of the healthiest. 

Its All-Healing Spring is famous in Indian tradition, as well asin our personal knowledge, for the 
purity of its waters and their appropriateness to the wants of diseased bodies. 

Our Home on the Hillside is not an hotel, nora place for the fashionably foolish, nor the foolishly 
fashionable to visit; but it is an admirable place for tired-out, over-taxed, worn-down, half-sick, 
wholly-sick, diseased, suffering men and women, who want health, long for it, are slowly dying for need 
of it, to come and fiad what hitherto they have failed to find elsewhere. 

The object of the Proprietors and Physicians is to give health to those who, having lost it, are 
willing to do what Nature requires in order to its recovery. Such persons we shall be glad to receive, 
j and to such we shall always give our best endeavors. 

Address, with stamp for answer, 


JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., or 
Miss HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D..,- 


s*OUR BOYS” 
for $1, can’t be mosches elsewhere 
NEW GOODS IN EVERY BRANCH OPENED 
DAILY. 
‘GLOVE ns. GU by mail 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on re- 
HOUSEKEBFING GOODS, ®* , ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York. 


TRIMMINGS, 
RIBBONS AND FLOWERS, 
PA ASOLS S, 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S 
Creat Kid Clove Sale 


CONTINUES THIS WEEK. 
AGAIN LARGELY INCREASED. 


HARVEY F'Isk. A. 8S. HATCH. 
tay" FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 


F 


No. 5 Nassaw Street. 
New York, June 5, 1871. 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their 
line of road to the head of reliable navi- 
gation on the Ohio River, where it will 
meet and eonnect with lines now build- 
ing or projected, to the principal railroad 
centers and river cities of the Western 
States. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles are in operation, and the rails (steel 
and iron) for 100 miles additional are now 
being laid. The road will have, when 
completed, alarge East and West through 
business, beside an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 

Tue Srtx Per CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
CoMPANY are amply secured, and very 
desirable for safe and profitable invest- 
ment. We believe them to be of equal 
value and security with the Central Pa- 
cific Bonds, negotiated by us, and must 
take a like rank in market value and 
‘salable character. 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 
of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD Co. 

Price of the bonds until further notice. 
92 and accrued interest from May 1. 


We also buy and sell Government Se- 


curities, and the Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co., and as Agents of 
the U. 8S. Government, will attend to the 
funding of 5-203 into the new U. 8. 


Bonds. 
FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & (0,, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
‘—— of our offices, or through our correspond- 


At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception o of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports furnished without charge. 


$1,000 $5.000, 


e country, selling 
FORD'S NEW AND IMPROVED FAMIL 

This machine is guaranteed tn its prese pt com 
pleteness to meet every want of the household for 
either domestic or fancy work. ce 

stamped envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Agent, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 


A YEAR, AGENTS 
can mane! in 


TED AGEN TS 


eel SHUTTLE MA 


under-feed 


and cheapest fam 
he Address J OHN! N, CLARK, 
souis, 


ée. Endorsed b or 

and Professors. REAT & Medical Publishers. 

54 Broadway, N. Y. 


E STOCK A 
OF THOSE VERY POPUL 


LWAYS SOLD FOR #2 
Only $1.25 A PAIR. 
THE oF THE AVENUE,”’ 
OUR 45 CENTS KID GLOVE 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 

A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 
2-BUTTON GLOVE, in all all the, NEW SHADES, 
ALL WARRANTED. 

WE GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF THE 
ABOVE THAT RIP OR TEAR. 

REM EMBER 


BK 


EMEMBER, 
THE GREAT KID GLOVE SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER 
SHAWLS. 


PARIS CRENADINE,”’ “‘ CHALLIE,’’ BA- 
RECE,”’ “‘“CREPE MARETZ,’’ and 
SHETLANDS, together with a 
fine stock of all other 
THIN SUMMER SHAWLS 
now In vogue, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
ALSO, 


India Camel’s Hair 
Shawls, 


The Finest Assortment in the city, and at 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Have made large deductions in all their 


“Dress Goods Departments.” 


3,000 Pieces FRENCH PRINTED JACON- 
ETS at {5 cents. 

1,000 Pieces FRENCH PRINTED ORCAN- 
DIKES at 25 cents. 

ENCLISH PRINTS at {8 cents. 

FRENCN PRINTS at 20 and 25 cents. 

ENCLISH BARECES, WOOL. FILLED, at 

BROCHE and STRIPED CRENADINES at 
20 cents, former price 35. 

SILK CHAIN CRENADINES, 25 cents, for- 
mer price 40. 

SILK WARP POPLINS at 75 cents. 

And ALL STYLES OF BRITISH & FRENCH 
DRESS COODS 


At Proportionately Low 
Prices. 


Have now open a large and choice selected stock of | 


Suits, Mantillas, and Paletots, 


Imported and our own make, all of which will be 
offered at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


wit 


a chance to make 

ng our new 7 strand 
Tines? They last forever; 

there is no risk. Add 


Do ‘you want an agency, local or traveling, 
to $20 perdsy 
Vhite Wire Clothes 
sample free, so 
as at unce 


River Wire Works, 130 M Lane, cor 
ter St., N. Y.,or Dearborn St., Ghicago lil, 


PessEsses all the qualities of the 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacity—being the LARGEST Family Machine 
made. In its Simplicity—being composed 
of but THIRTEEN WORKING a 


light “ine 
e 


BUT 198 PRINCIPAL FEATURE Is Its 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, giv- 
ing THE DAVIS the preference, and which 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


C# Superior to all other Machines. 1 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet er has 
earned a great reputation on account of its many 
qualities, 


ents are desired in in the 
tates and Canadas, not alrea 
to whom the most liberal terms the 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 


MANNS 
REACTIONARY 
LIFTER 


IS THE MOST REMARKABLE APPARATUS 
EVER ED FO 


INVEN 
HEALTH EXERCISE. 


No Weights Used. 
While adapted to the ont of the athlete, it is 


equally so to women an ae or to persons in 


the most delicate state of 
A few minutes each day oan and if used at 
wnen retiring, induces refre shing sl sleep. 
is at once more beautiful, compact, and dura- 
ble. besides being much cheaper, than any other 


ood Apparatus for aa u 
Call and see it, at the REACTIONARY LIFTER 
i Books and 


OFFICE BROADWAY, reund floor. 
circulars sent free on appl cation. 


FINE CARRIACES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. . 
WAREROOMS ; 


628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 

These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel in style, finish, and sneer any In the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, in vesteté of styles, 
triniming, and finish. 

LANDAULBETS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

- We offer these Carriages at less prices than any 
other manufacturer. 

LANDAUB and CLARENCES in great variety. 

All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should visit our Warerooms before 


buying. 


Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Year. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Pheetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, 
etc., etc., atgeasonable rates. 


| UNION Office; at H. W. Beecher’s place at Peeks- 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
an JACKSON & CO., Proprietors. 


IMPERIAL FIRE co. 


= E. W. OROWELL, 


JO8. B. ST. JOHN, 


Ass't Manager. Manager. 
OFFICES: | | CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pali 
Mall, London. al $8,000 00 0 
U. S. BRANCH: GOLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Street, <—e 
New York. Incorporated, 1803. 
WIRE SCREENS 
4 


FOR 


DOORS and WINDOWS, 
A SPECIALTY. 


E. 8. & J. TORRES. 
166 Fulton Street, 
(Near Broadway), NEW YORK. 


ELCIN Try It! 
WATCHES. | CHOICE MUSIC, 


BEAUTIFUL HYMNS, 


Old and New Authors. 


Scriptural, Devotional, 
Appropriate, Excellent. 


G T.E, Perkins & Rev. Alfred Taylor. 

The most satisfactory Sunday-School 

Q Singing-Book of the presen: 

Time throws our Glassand starts | Immense success. Send, ts. 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. | ., > for Specimen copy. 


T. E, PERKINS, Publisher, 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Riustrated Article on “ Modern Time- 


Keepers,” by A. D. Richardso ‘yee osaoe a 143 Eighth St., New York. 
New York. 
A, R. BARRETT, 
W E S ey Ss Proprietor and Manu- 
urer 
PATENT TUBE For Long Island. 


OFFICE : 
111 FULTON ST., 


Copper Lightning Rod! 


FORCE PUMPS, 


which can be seen in operation at the CHRISTIAN 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


aoe DESIRING TO P PROGURE A FIRST- 

Twenty-sixth eet, 477 Ninth 
Good work at highest prices if desired, 


kill, and sold b 
J. D. WEST & CO., 


40 Cortland Street. 


CROWDS 
| 
& 
| 
> 
& | 
aq Ra to | 
“Gat ING MACHY 
of wo 
| ended. inits 
| 
| ROADS 
lA 
j 
\ 
y ‘ 
|| 
| \ PANT 
| 
| STABLE & (v0 
The best and neatest to be found. Also, West’s Brookiyny, N. 


